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“* Mind is the God-like attribute of man! 
Even as the prophet, in the arid wild, 
Smote the dull rock, which gave its waters forth, 
Till awe-struck Israel gazed upon the sight: 
Thus by high Reason wak'd, the mind instinct 
Pours its rich, sparkling streams upon the earth, 
And the world looks with a rapt wonder on.”’ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 
DR, JAMES. 


Thomas C. James, M. D., an eminent practi- 
tioner in Philadelphia, and Professor of Mid- 
wifery in the University of Pennsylvania, was 
born in Philadelphia, in the year 1760, and re- 
ceived his education at Fr ends’ grammar school, 
under the tuition of the celebrated Robert 
Proud, author of the History of Pennsylvania. 
It was there his genius was more fully developed 
for that course of study to which he was after- 
wards led by inclination, and for which he was 
eminently qualified by the highest talents, and 
the most amiable disposition of mind. 

After finishing his school education, he com- 
menced the study of medicine, under the wor- 
thy Dr. Adam Kuhn, then professor of Materia 
Medica, and of considerable eminence in the 
profession. With him he remained as student 
of medicine, until the year 1788, when, with the 
most flattering prospects, he graduated in the 
Wniversity of Pennsylvania, being then in the 
twenty-second year of his age. 

It was not unusual, at that day, for young 
physicians, ere they commenced practice, to vi- 
sit foreign places, and frequently to embark on 
long voyages, to enable them to add to the ge- 
neral theory of their profession, that practieal 
knowledge so needful to perfect professional 
skill, and which could be obtained only by per- 
sonal observation and experience. Accordingly, 
in the year 1788, Dr. James was entered as sur- 
geon on board the ship Sampson, captain How- 
ell, on a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope and 
China. 

The chamcter of the young physician was es- 
tablished for skilfulness, and especially for that 
humanity and gentleness of disposition, so es- 
sential to the character of a physician; and for 
which, at a more advanced age, and through its 
successive periods, Dr. James has been eminent- 
ly characterized. 

kn the fall of 1790, Dr. James embarked for 
Furope; and, arriving in London, he had free 
intercourse with some of the most eminent men 
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‘of the faculty, and daily added to his stock of 


knowledge. His industry in acquiring informa- 
tion on every subject connected with his profes- 
sion, and his attention to the means so amply 
afforded by the most eminent London practi- 
tioners, to whose personal acquaintance, his 
amiable disposition and distinguished talents 
gained him access, could not fail of their effect 
upon the mind of one so ardently devoted to 
medical science. He walked through St. 
George’s Hospital, at that time, attended by 
Dr. John Hunter, the justly celebrated surgeon. 
He attended the lectures of Doctors Hunter, 
Home, Baillie, Fordyce, Osborne, Clarke, &c. 
From London, he went to Edinburgh, in Scot- 
land, where he spent the winter of _ 1791-2, in 
the earnest pursuit of gneral literature and me- 
dical science; and returned to Philadelphia jin 
the summer of 17953, in time to witness the ra- 
vages of the malignant epidemic of that year. 

it is not intended, in this brief sketch of Dr. 
James, to give more than a mere outline. Living 
characters are not properly the subjects of bi- 
ography; and the modest merit of eminent men 
in general, disclaims the aid of panegyric. The 
talents and success of Dr. James, have, how- 
ever, distinguished him, even in a city noted for 
producing many excellent physicians. Though 
unambitious and unpretending, and rather retir. 
ed in his public character, his qualifications 
well established with the faculty, and in the es - 
teem of his fellow citizens, were too conspicuous 
not to be duly appreciated. Accordingly, in 
1811, we find him promoted tothe Professorship 
of Midwifery in the University; to which distin- 
guished and responsible station, he was elected 
by the trustees of that institution. 


Dr. James is descended from highly respecta- 
ble settlers in his native state of Pennsylvania; 
and, by the mother’s side, grandson of the wor- 
thy and much esteemed Thomas Chalkley, from 
whom he derived his namte—formerly an eminent 
minister of the Society of Friends, well known 
and gratefully remembered for his Christian 
piety, and his various useful writings. 
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The station which Dr. James now occupies as 
professor, is the meed of his professional labours. 
We remember him, when in the humble rank of 
a practitioner, devoting his talents at the risk of 
his life, in the cause of humanity. As attending 
physician of the Welsh society, of which he was 
an active member, his philanthropy has been 
tested by numerous instances of devotedness, in 
the arduous duties of.a profession where no ho- 
nours were to be won, nor applause to be gained. 
It was in the mansion of disease and death—the 
Hospital on Schuylkill, where so many of the 
unfortunate emigrants from Wales were placed 
by the Welsh society, during the prevalence of 
an epidemic which raged among them in the 
year 1805, that Dr. James gave unequivocal 
proof of his medical abilities and charitable feel- 
ings. 

At that dreadful period, when the wretched. 
ness of the sick and dying strangers was aggra- 
vated by extreme poverty, and the appaliing 
apprehensions of virulent contagion, Dr. James 
was the constant attendant—the skilful phvsi- 
cian—the kind and sympathizing friend; and to 
whose assiduous exertions, under Providence, 
the survivors were indebted for the prolongation 
of their existence. 

In his obstetric practice, Dr. James stands 
unrivalled; and may deservedly rank at the head 
of the profession. With a practice of near forty 
years, he has acquired, and retains the respect 
of his feilow professors, and the confidence of 
his fellow citizens; with whom, also, his patron- 
age is at once liberal and extensive, the result of 
a long and successful practice. 





Written for the Casket. 


CAROLINE MARLOW. 
A TALE FROM ANN DILLON. 

‘¢ How soft the air of winter—the wind southwest, me- 
mory chills; the warmth cannot last—hope smiles, 
and the heart amid the momentary glances of a Janu- 
ary sun, sees the roses and hears the breathings of 
May.” ANON. 
Sweet and thrilling were the feelings of Ann 

Dillon, when, ona lovely morning of Spring, 

after a night of tranquil rest, she surveyed the 

opening season, and remembered the past. 

In the story of Caroline Marlow I shall follow 
the text, but adopt the third in place of second 
person. The window of the apartment in which 
she slept, in the government house, presented 
a not extensive but pleasing view of the many 
rounded hills and rich spring foliage in the vi- 
cinity of Natchez. From the singular features 
of the place, though within a quarter of a mile 
of that town, the Mississippi is unseen from the 
houses of Natchez; a circumstance well calculat- 
ed to soothe the mind of the recent sufferer.— 
The turbid stream, the sand bars, and crumbling 
banks had disappeared, and a paintul monotony 
had been changed fora broken surface and cul- 
tivated country. The silence of a desert was 
succeeded by the hum of busy life. Drawing a 

chair to the window, and glancing her view 
over the village, Fort Rosalie, and the adjacent 
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country; ‘fAmI really in Natchez, or is ‘t a 
dream?” audibly exclaimed the widow. ** It is 
not a dream, [am with my little charge at the 
place of destination, where parents, brother, and 
sister were left behind. How different has been 
my hopes and destiny!—what have I lost? but 
oh! what a precious treasure have been preserv- 
ed.”? Her overflowing heart cast a long and 
tender glance on the sleeping innocents, from 
which she was diverted by a rap at her door and 
the entrance of Mrs. Gayoso. 

The friends once more were locked in a ten- 
der and long embrace. ‘* AmI ina pleasing 
dream, or am I, still more delightfully, awake?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Gayoso, as she fixed her soft and 
anxious eyes on her guest. 

‘*] have been equally uncertain,’’ replied Mrs. 
Dillon; ‘* But oh! when | look on these sleeping 
evidences of reality, and think on what we have 
suffered, and into what a haven we have enter- 
ed, Lnow feel indeed Iam awake.’’ 

A rapid tread on the porch and unceremonious 
entrance of some person from the village, arous- 
ed Mrs. Gayoso, who, smiling through tears, 
observed, as she left the room, “ I must go down 
and meet our neighbour, Mr. Vousden; when a 
chance of doing good offers, there is no possibi- 
lity of preventing that Irishman from performing 
more than his due share.”’ 

‘* Good morning, Madam, and how are you 
all,” exclaimed Mr. Vousden, hastily, as Mrs. 
Gayoso met him in the sitting room; but, with- 
out waiting, however, to know whether the ALt, 
meaning the Gayoso family were well or ill, con- 
tinued, have you seen Mrs. Dillon and her 
sweet little ones this morning, how are they? 
but oh, | need not ask you such a question, you 
have seen them and they are well. Your own 
family”? 

** Is a small one,”’ said the Governor, laugh- 
ing, who now entered the room, ‘and will be 
no way incommoded by’’ *“ A whole fa- 
mily as large,’? added Vousden.” ‘* My heart, 
how you talk; I can bear to see no such injus- 
tice.” ‘But you can bear to commit the 
greater injustice, my dear Vousden,” observed 
Gayoso, tapping him on the shoulder, ‘* of mo. 
nopolizing all the hospitality of the post to 
yourself. What will your father-in-law, Colonel 
Hutchins, say to your conduct, Sir? I expect 
him in soon to-day.”’ 

“ A Spanish Governor and a British Colonel 
complaining of monopoly,” roared Vousden, in 
repeated peals of laughter, as they all rose to 
obey the breakfast bell. 


The meeting at the breakfast table need not 
be described. The entrance of the widow and 
her children calmed the effervescence of Vous: 
den, who, as soon as the morning camplimen's 
were paid, with all the feeling ofa father, took 
the hand of Caroline, and leading the delighted 
and wondering child to a seat next his own, 
seated her, while speaking as if to himself: “ Let 
Manuel Gayoso and his lady, Colonel Anthony 
Hutchins, and the whole of them say what they 











will, my dear lamb shall rest at present in the 
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fold of William Vousden,” Except some kind- 
ly attentions to Mrs. Dillon and her children, 
and what he could not have avoided-by an ef: 
fort, the behaviour of a gentleman to his hosts, 
the honest Irishman seemed absorbed in delight 
as he smiled on his child, as he called Caroline, 
who fully returned his affection. 

Returning to the sitting room, a second ami- 
able contestation was on the point of commenc- 
ing, but was prevented by the straight-forward 
benevolence of Vousden, who, placing Caroline 
on his knee, pointed out of a window to an ad- 
vancing carriage, observed, * My goo] friends, 
to cut matters short, yonder is Mrs, Vousden 
coming to take home this—no longer orphan,” 
Then, turning to Mrs, Dillon, very respectfully, 
continued, ‘* It is in vain to tell you, Madam, a 
second time, that La Cerf is not the only savage 
of his kind on the Mississippi; therefore you 
may make up your mind to be dragged from one 
wigwam to another.”? Then pausing a moment 
and fixing his fine eyes on Caroline, resumed. 
‘* As soon asa few days repose, and what you 
will meet with here, kindness, will enable you 
to do so without pain, I would regard it as a fa- 
vour of no ordinary extent to have some informa- 
tion respecting this child.” 

After thanking him sincerely for his truly 
paternal attentions, Mrs. Dillon observed, ‘* Of 
that child, strange as it may sound, I know very 
little. My husband called her niece, and treat- 
ed her as his child. Her family name is the 
same with that of a man, who, would to heaven 
Icould forever forget, and aman who 
but it is in vain.” ‘Then pausing a moment, 
whilst her hearers were wrapped in attention, 
continued, **My husband’s papers, which I shall 
in afew days examine, may thraw light on the 
subject of his niece.” 

*“ They may, they may,’ energetically ex- 
claimed Yousden. ‘* Bernard Dillon, Caroline 
Marlow. Yes, Mrs. Dillon, these papers will 
unfold a mystery, or the whole life of William 
Vousden has been a dream,” 


Here the entrance of Mrs. Vousden interrupt- 
ed the party, to which was added, a woman, who, 
once seen, was never forgotien. Her person 
was tall, but well proportioned; visage pale; 
and, at the first glance, far from striking; but an 
enthusiastic and powerful mind beamed by flash- 
es, from eyes over which, like the sun, clouds 
seemed to pass. She was the daughter, and in- 
herited much of the talent and disposition of 
Colonel Anthony Hutchins. In many respects 
also, the husband and wife were strong counter- 
parts. In active benevolence they agreed fully, 
and, with an ample fortune, hospitality was to 
them the grateful distribution of abundance.— 
Yet Mr. and Mrs. VousJen lacked one source 
of wordly happiness; they were childless. Such 
were the tender hands to which the orphan Ca, 
roline was confided. 

The reader will demand, where was La Cerf 
all this time? Be patient, reader; all the time 
occupied by our story, from the arrival of La 
Cerf and his charge, until the departure of Mr. 
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and Mrs. Vousden, with their prize, (Caroline), 
was only about twenty hours, nor was La Cert 
forgotten. Gayoso was a suldier, and could at- 
tend to more things than one at atime; while, 
therefore, the effects of Mrs, Dillon were care- 
fully removed and deposited in a room of the 
ample government house, and the key deliver- 
ed to their owner, the governor had appointed 
2 meeting with the Indian Chief: a meetin 
which took place at about mid-day, the next 
after his arrival. 

The novelty of the scene drew a crowd, 
amongst whom was seen, the spare but most 
powerful form and piercing countenance of 
Co'onel Anthony Hutchins; the more cerpulent, 
but equally striking, William Dunbar; but of all 
the then residents of West Florida, the most re- 
markable was the person of the only Quaker in 
the province, Richard Carpenter. This exeel- 
lent man, dressed in the full habit of his sect, 
was, at the time and place, as far as costume 
could be regarded, an infinitely greater objeot 
of curiosity than La Cerf, who, with slow steps 
and erect mien, entered the government hall in 
the complete habiliments of an Indian Chief. 

A deep silence reigned for a few moments, 
which was broken by Gayoso, who addressed 
the Chief in French, which language the Indian 
understood and spoke fluently. 

‘‘ The universal Father, l.a Cerf, has given 
thee the heart of a man and a christian. We all 
thank thee, in the name of our common Creator, 
for thy kind protection to the weak and the dis- 
tressed family, which by thy means have been 
preserved from misery and death. We cannot 
permit thee to return to thy country and kind- 
red without such a reward as may show our 
gratitude, but cannot pay thee half thy due.— 
What is thy desire, La Cerf, and what can we 
do for thee?” 

As the governor ceased speaking and sat 
down, the Indian for a moment kept his steady 
look on the face of the late speaker, then slowly 
swept over the breathless assembly, and finally 
refixed his eyes on Gayoso, deliberately re 
plied: — 

‘‘ The great and universal Spirit has given 
me eyes to see, feet to walk, and hands to bear 
my gun; I want the gvod hand cf the white man. 
‘To-morrow morning’s sun will shine upon my- 
self and family, as we ascend the big waters to- 
wards our own tribe. I go to-day to say fare- 
well to my friend, Anna Dillon. When the In- 
dian comes hungry to your houses, give him 
food and La Cerf will be rewarded.” 

‘* La Cerf deserves and must receive rewanl 
now,” exclaimed Gayoso, ‘and La Cerf shaH 
not go away empty handed,” was re-echoed 
round the room, as the governor called a ser- 
vant, who entered bearing a most highly finish- 
ed, elegant double-barrelled French fowling- 
piece. 

The fine but retiring eye of the Indian could 
not conceal inward joy when Gayoso presented, 
what was to the Chief an invaluable treasure, 
und though much more of value, in clothing, 
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ammunition and trinkets, was sent to the canoe, 
nothing of present but the costly and attractive 
piece was offered to the chief in the audience 
hall. With that almost universal dignity of man- 
ner, which marks the demeanor of the North 
American aborigin, La Cerf took leave of Gayo- 
so, Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Vousden, and many 
other acquaintances atthe hall; but when himself 
and family returned in the evening to bid an 
everlasting farewell to Mrs, Dillon and her chil- 
dren, nature prevailed over all restraint. 

“My father, my preserver,”? sobbed the 
weeping, trembling Caroline, as her little strong 
and tender embrace almost unmanned the really 
feeling but proud spirit of the hunter and war- 
rior. A moment recalled him to himself, and 
as he relinquished the grateful child to the bo- 
som of her aunt, he raised his right hand and 
pointed to the setting sun, waved his arm 
uround the company, turned a momentary glance 
on those he had preserved, pointed out the 
pathway to his family, turned his face towards 
the river, and in the closing light of the evening 
was soon and forever lost to those whose lives 
he had been the means of preserving: 


The last eye that strained to catch a final 
glimpse of the departing Chief was that of Ca- 
roline; but that very young heroine was rapidly 
involved in other scenes, and her infantile mind 
engrossed by other characters. Mr. Vousden, 
to the apparent versatility, added the real steadi- 
ness Of purpose which constitutes the true Irish- 
man, seemed to have abandoned reflection on 
every thing else, and fixed his whole soul on, as 
he called her, his daughter. 

‘* My friend Vousden deserves infinite merit 
for his patient forbearance,’’ said governor 
Gayoso, smiling, to Mrs. Dillon, on the second 
morning after the departure of La Cerf.’? That 
is his carriage we see coming over the hill; he 
will be here in a few moments, burning with im- 
patience to see these expected papers.” 


Before Mrs. Dillon could make reply the ob- 
ject of their attention was on the porch, and 
ushered into the room by the governor. Mr. 
Vousden entered, leading a very interesting 
louking man. ‘The stranger was about forty, 
plainly but richly dressed, his hair and paled 
visage bespoke suffering and the advance of 
years. His eye was deep set and searching, 
‘though not what could be called piercing. Ca- 
roline was with them, and with the happy bent 
ofher age towards joy and gladness, was the 
picture of playful innocence. 

‘* You will not impute it to idle curiosity, Ma- 
dam,’’ said Mr. Vousden to Mrs. Dillon, * that 
i desire a sight of any papers belonging to your 
husband that can concern our Caroline; and this 
gentleman, pardon me, Mrs. Dillon, is Colonel 
Folliart Loughmore, a countryman of mine, and 
who also is suffering all the pains of an anxiety, 

which is to him as inexplicable as is a similar 
feeling in my own heart.” 

“We have made every requisite arrange- 
ment to open the papers belonging to the late 
Bernard Dillon,” said the governor, ** but wish 
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to have them examined in presence of Richard 
Carpenter and Colonel Anthony Hutchins—the 
old Quaker will be here directly; yonder he 
comes.” 

*“ And my father-in-law will not be long be- 
hind him,’’? exclaimed Vousden. Both were 
right, and a few minutes only farther elapsed 
until the parties were seated, and the gover- 
nor’s secretary opening a small case. The con- 
tents, as the packets were taken out and laid on 
the table, excited intense interest, and an inte- 
rest no one felt mcre sincerely than did Mrs. 
Dillon. From the moment that the case was 
opened the eyes of Colonel Loughmore were ri- 
vited on the envelopes, as one after another 
they came to view; but when at length the very 
lowest enclosure was exposed, the whole com- 
pany was electrified as he sprung forward and 
seized the bundle, exclaiming, in a voice of 
agony, ‘*my wife, my injured, murdered Isa- 
bel!” 

‘““My God! my friend,” sobbed Mr. Vousden, as 
he clasped the falling Colonel to his bosom,— 
‘* your Isabel is in heaven. See what is reserv- 
ed torepay your years of distress.” ‘* Oh! she 
is mine, nature told me she was mine” exclaim- 


heart and breathed, in accents of joy unutterable, 
‘6 My child, my child.” 

That child received the assurance of the truth 
from the same instructress. Nature told her that 
she pressed a father’s breast, and for several 
minutes the convulsive emotions of Mrs. Dillon 
and Gayoso, and the breathings of parent and 
child were alone heard. All were at length 
relieved from a tumult of passion, almost too 
strong to be borne, by the ever ready Vousden, 
whe, with affected levity, exclaimed—‘* Upon 
my conscience, and I am the most unlucky 
Paddy that ever made a blunder, every time I 
attempted to make any thing. Here, the very 
first eye I shot upon that dove, I thought she 
looked so much like one Isabel Dillon, that her 
child she must be, and here now is her father, 
just going to die because he has found what f 
would give thousands to possess. Hand her 
over here, Loughmore.” 


The man and the manner had their full effect, 
and Gayoso recalled them 10 the object of their 
meeting, by himself taking up the mysterious 
packet, and reading audibly, ‘*To Colonel 
Folliart Marlow, of the county of Limerick, 
Ircland’?—then handing the papers to him who 
claimed them as his own. That owner, Colonel 
Loughmore, struggling with nis feelings, resum 
ed composure, as, seating his daughter on his 
knee, he opened the seal. 

‘‘Those papers, Colonel Loughmore,” observ- 
ed Colonel Hutchins, ‘* may, indeed musé, con- 
tain matter for your own ear and eye; we can- 
not, will not, intrude ourselves into your’——, 
“Private affairs,” interrupted Loughmore, “ no, 
Colonel Hutchins, from this company I have no 
secrets. Let the contents be however humi- 
liating to me, they must be read. I owe their 











full disclosure to an injured saint.’ “Let me 


ed Loughmore, ashe folded Caroline to his 
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be reader,’ smiling, said Gayoso, and turning to 
his secretary observed, ‘‘ that he was excused 
from duty for the remainder of the day;” then, 
unfolding the papers read: — 

Newport, Rhode island, June Sd, 1774. 

My ever beloved Husband will not refuse his 
Isabel the joy of using these endearing terms. — 
Befure this can ever reach your hand, the wri- 
ter will have ceased to give pain: Our little 
one smiles in her sleep, and seems to dream of 
her father. Iam not sick, Folliart, I am only 
weak; I know my days are numbered; and 
though I cannot hope ever to lay our Caroline 
on your bosom, or to be laid on that bosom my- 
self, I must do us all the justice to say, I am in- 
nocent. Yes! I feel my strength restored when 
1 remember that I have the reputation of a 
mother to sustain, that my babe may not suffer 
injustice; and even further, that you may not 
suffer too much from But I cannot use 
a harsh term, the time will come when your 
heart must be wrung; when you must remem- 
ber what Isabel Dillon has sacrificed; and what 
Isabel Marlow has suffered. But as the strength 
which now sustains my pen cannot but be fleet- 
ing, it is time to proceed with an explanation, 
which will, I hope, restore to our infant its natu- 
ral protector. 

To recall to your recollection the course of 
events which brought us to Limerick, and which 
induced my concealment there, is needless, you 
know the causes too well. On that fatal even- 





ing of our separation, I saw the cloud on your. 


beow; I felt all the sorrows of a wife, and but 
ttle suspected the truth, when you abruptly 
left the room, turning from the outstretched 
arms and smiles of your child. As your steps 
died away on my ear, my eyes were fixed on 
the transport which was to bear us to America. 
Vo leave such relatives as were mine, without a 
bitter pang, was not in nature. Tears fell for 
parents, brother, and country; but you, Folliart, 
had become in my heart, parents, brother, and 
country. My mind was reconciled to encounter 
storms, oceans, and enemies, to meet poverty 
and danger in the wilds of America. My hus- 
band and my child was then my world. 


Night fell and concealed the harbour; hours 
past, and you came not. My little one was put 
ta rest. Some dreadful accident has happened 
to my husband, I, a thousand times bitterly 
breathed, as pacing my chamber, the night wore 
away—morning came, clear, serene, and beau- 
uful. I distrusted my senses as the strengthen- 


ing light exhibited the empty harbour. The: 


fleet of transports were gone. I was stupified 
with dread of { knew not what—when a rap at 
my door, and the entrance of your brother re- 
stored a moment’s reflection. I gave him no 
time to speak, but anxiously demanded of him, 
‘‘ Where is your brother?” With a countenance 
of sorrow which announced impending calamity. 
Philip Marlow remaired silent whilst handing 
m¢ abillet. Oht my husband, it was hard to be 
convinced that you were the writer, but I was 


compelled to be convinced. It is well for our | 
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poor feeble nature, that the excess of calamity 
so often raises the soul above all earthly fear.— 
No sooner was I fully satisfied that I was a de- 
serted wife and mother, and that my inndtence 
was doubted by him for whom I had done so 
much, and for whom I was willing to do ten 
thousand times more, than I remembered I was 
a Dillon. The family eppressions and misfor- 
tunes of ages had left us only our honor, but 
that honor was, for the first time, arraigned in 
my person, and by a husband I had purchased 
so dearly. 


The whole history of our lives was passing 
rapidly in my mind, and 1 seemed to feel more 
than masculine strength, when a hasty step on 
the entry was followed by-the entrance of him, 
who, except yourself, I most desired to see.— 
I was clasped to the breast of Bernard Dillon. 
Twelve hours before 1 would have dreaded the 
presence of my brother, but for the moment, I 
could have faced the world. After our mutual 
emotions had something subsided, your brother 
rose as if to depart, but I seized his arm and 
firmly demanded his stay. He complied, and 
to my own and your brother, 1 faithfully and 
briefly recounted the whole chain of circumstan- 
ces which led to a situation so distressing. Dur- 
ing my relation my eye passed frem the face of 
one of my auditors tothe other. Philip Mar- 
low seemed confused; my own brother, though 
most violently exasperated, remained silent un- 
til my narrative closed, when, with a look of 
more than even his wonted tenderness, he ob- 
served, ‘* My Isabel, you have been betrayed, 
1 will not say by whom!” and then taking his 
niece, whom he had never before szen, into his 
arms, continued, ™ Return home, Isabel, you 
have one refuge.’’ * Never, my brother,” I ex- 
claimed with vehemence, ‘I am determined to 
follow my husband, he shall not be unjust.’’— 
Bernard paused a moment, and replied, ‘*F be- 
Jieve, Isabel, you are right—reputation is moral 
life.” 

Philip Marlow departed, and I never saw him 
more; my own brother remained with me, and 
by his means } learned that the fleet in which 
you sailed, was bound to Newport. My brother 
accompanied me to Cork, and there procured a 
passage to this portin a vessel commanded by 
a distant relation, and in which several families 
in decent circumstances were entered as pas- 
sengers. I had been lost to my family two 


} years, and found. by my brother from mere ac- 


eident. We hoped for better times, and it was 
agreed between us, that my name should not be 


‘recalled to the recollection of my aged parents 


until it could be done under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. Fhus I once more quit the pro- 
tection of a brother; concealed my existence 
from its authors, and followed him who hope 
still whispered would be my best friend. Ber- 
nard would have been mv companion, but we 
could not for a moment sustain the thought of 
bereaving our parents of both their children. 
Qur voyage was easy, and rather rapid, and E 
at length was sat down with my babe, on one of 
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the wharves of this port. The first person I met 
was a mild-looking middle-aged Quaker, of 
whom I asked, “If Colonel Folliart Marlow was 
in Newport.” ‘He is not,” replied the stran- 

er, ‘‘he has sailed some time ago to Pensa- 
cola.’’ The heart-sickening disappointment was 
too much; but the eye of the stranger saw part 
cf the truth, and as [ stood trembling and weep- 
ing amid the crowd, took me kindly by the 
hand, observing, “It is not fit for thee to be 
here, my daughter—hast thou no particular 
friend with thee?” ** Friend! oh friend, none,’’ 
I distractedly replied. ‘*Come, my daughter, 
thou shalt not be friendless,”” most energetical- 
ly exclaimed my protector, and I heard, nor was I 
conscious of any thing more, until many days af- 
ter my arrival, I seemed to awake from a dream 
of death; I found myself in a very decent room, 
and by my bed-side the man I had met on the 
wharf, a woman of near the same age, and tuo 
most lovely female children, one of about four- 
teen, and the other twelve years of age. 

My eye wandered over the now delighted 
group; I could scarcely conceive myself alive, 
and the first words I heard seemed to flow from 
the lips of an angel. ‘‘Betsv, bring in little 
Caroline,”’ said, mildly, the matron, and ina mo- 
ment my babe was in my arms. In the ravings 
of a burning fever my husband and child I was 
told were incessantly named. Unceasing kind- 
ness has restcred me to hezlth, and yet, ob! my 
Folliart, I feel Iam slowly dying. ‘Ihe world is 
closing on me, and my name is a reproach to 
him for whom { would most willingly sacrifice 
life, if I could breathe it away in his arms. 

Mr. Richard Carpenter, my protector, and his 
family, are preparing to go to Louisiana or 
Florida—Here Colonel Marlow, for so we may 
now call him, convulsively seized the hand of 
Richard Carpenter, exclaiming, ‘‘God forever 
bless the head and members of the family who 
sheltered mine.” ‘ We have been rewarded,” 
very placidly replied RicharJ, “and my daugh- 
ters will run wild I fear, when they again meet 
their crowing favorite. We interrupt our rea- 
der.” Colonel Marlow with greut effort repress- 
ed his conflicting feelings, sat down as Mr. 
Gayoso continued:— : 

To my friends I have told my tale, and kave 
been believed. My protector offered to convey 
me with him, and with him I would go if it was 
in my power, but that is now beyond all hope. 
The curtain is closing between us. Our child 1 
have, according to a solemn promise, and by the 
advice of my friends, directed to be sent to her 
uncle ° 
Here the letter of Mrs. Marlow closed. Every 
eye was now turned on Mr. Carpenter, who un- 
derstood the appeal, and taking Colonel Marlow 
kindly by the hand, observed, ‘* Yes, Folliart 
Mailow, thy innocent wife and the mother of 
thy child, sunk to rest in my house, and was laid 
in peace amongst the departed of our society at 
Newport. The infant was carefully put into 
trusty hands and sent to her uncle, but was not 
suffered to be removed from my family until J 








had received an answer to a letter to Bernard 
Dillon. I wrote informing him of the death of 
his sister, and of her wishes. In due time the 
reply came, and was such as a brother ought to 
make in the circumstances, This very packet 
was confided to my care, in order to be taken 
with me on my removal to this country, but by 
some unaccountable mistake, it was, it now ap- 
pears, enclosed with other papers, and sent to 
Bernsrd Dillon, and never until this day could 
I or my family account for its loss. But, Fol- 
liart, how is it, I was directed to inquire for the 
name of Marlow, and have always known thee 
by that of Loughmore? I have been diligent in 
endeavours to discover the husband of Isabel, 
but until now in vain. 


The agitated Marlow clasped his head in his 
hands, and sinking his face between his knees, 
replied not. After a painful silence of several 
minutes, Mr. Vousden supplied the explanation 
which his friend was unable to give. ‘* Lough. 
more is the family name of the mother of thiee 
brotheis, of which the father of Caroline is one, 
and the eldest. It is only recently that Colonel 
Loughmore has himself been eble to see light 
through the dark clouds which have hung over 
his best years. The loves of my cherished 


friends and companions of infancy, Folliart Mar- — 


low and bis Isabel, grew to full bloom under my 
eye. In fortune, the Marlow family was supe- 
rior; but in rank, that of Dillon classed itself 
with nobility. A family enmity added sufficient 
impediments to forbid a union which nature and 
virtue seemed to sanction; but real affection 
triumphed, and in my presence, Folliart and 
Isabel were united. ‘Io obtain the forgiveness 
of either family was, we all knew, hopeless, 
and Isabcl was lost to her mistaken and inflexi- 
ble parents. The eldest brother of Folliart, 
alone cf his family, was made a confidant; anc 
only three months have passed since we were 
taught the fatal secret, thet it was this brother 
who tore asunder two hearts which every prin- 
ciple of nature, religion and law, had united. 
Philip Mzrlow, on his death bed, dictated a 
letter, which was then directed to me, avowing 
that he himself had loved, sought, and was rex 
jected, by{subel. Stung at once by jealousy 
and wounded pride, he had conceived the black 
design of encouraging the unions and when that 
was consummated, to sow distrust of each other 
in the minds of the husband and wife. ‘This plot 
succeeded too well, and terminated in the de- 
struction of happiness, so welldeserved. Colo- 
nel Marlow, in a state which might be called dis- 
traction, quit his wife, his child, his country, and 
his profession; he came to America, buried him- 
self in the recesses of Floiida, and assumed the 
name of.his maternal ancestors. To myself 
alone of all that once knew, admired and loved 
Foll'art Marlow, was his existence known. A 
total contrast of character between himself and 
brothers prevented any strong fraternal regaed; 
and bereaved as he was of cannubial happiness, 
my friendship was placed in his bosom as a pre- 
c.ous gem, saved from the wreck of youthful 
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hope. The letter of Philip Marlow was direct- 
ed to me, as the wretch thought his brother no 
mone, but remorse wrung from him justice in 
faver of Isabel, whem, it appears, he thought 
still in life. 

The confession has come in time to restore 
tranquility to the father; give to him his daugh- 
ter; and give to him more, the assurance that her 
sainted mother was innocent as the angels in 
whose choir she is now singing anthems of praise. 
Here is a note under the signature of Bernard 
Dillon, which may explain the cause why the 
letter of his sister was never sent in the direc- 
tion of its destination. Mr. Vousden then read 
as follows:— 


‘When I received the letter of the good 
Richard Carpenter, and learned that my beloved 
isabel was at rest, the infant Caroline came home 
to my heart as a sacred deposit, and was receiv- 
ed, and { hope cherished as such. The letter 
of Isabel to her husband, I thought myself au- 
thorised to open and read; I may be unforgiving, 
but I thought him undeserving of so much, and 
so unchanging affection. Whether  Folliart 
Marlow lives or not, is uncertain; his brother 
Philip is of the opinion that he is dead.” 


The above was written in Ireland; but below 
was another note, which Mr. Vousden proceed- 
ed toread. ‘‘Myself and Hector Marlow have 
arrived in America; we are now in Philadelphia. 
Hector has ever been ignorant in what relation 
he stands to my little Caroline, and shall remain 
sc. If Folliart lives, and I meet him, I may, pos- 
sibly—but it is in vain to trust either our reli- 
gious or moral forbearance too far; | hope we 
may never, never meet!” 


The words of Ann Dillon supply the closing 
matter of our tale. From the day of our meet- 
ing at the government house, and the opening 
of my husvand’s papers, I was at home at 
Natchez; my children were spoiled with kind- 
ness in the Gayoso, Watts, Vousden, Hutchins 
and Carpenter families. The residence of Co- 
lonel Loughmore, as he continued to be called, 
was distant and solitary: but Loughmore himself 
was restored to society. Caroline was sent for 
her education to the Ursuline Convent at New 
Orleans, and in due time became the wife ofa 
desesving planter of Louisiana. I have, not long 
since, received a letter from her, giving an ac- 
count of the death of her father. Colonel Fol- 
liart Loughmore breathed his last breath into the 
bosom of his daugliter, amid his weeping grand- 
children. 

As to myself, by the aid of my truly cherish- 
ed friends at Natchez, I was enabled to return 
to Philadelphia, where once more I met my 
brother Malcom. We wept together. The 
memory of the past, cast ashade upon the pre- 
sent. Of my parents, I dreaded to inquire, but 
when I did inquire, the falling tear and silence 
toldtoo much. ‘‘Our sister Malcom is alive and 
well, Anna, and needs all her fortitude to sus- 
tain the treasure she is soon to recover.” We 
a seeond time passed the mountains togetker, 
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and I soon found myself in a cottage, and in pos- 
session of every desired comfort. 

My future life passed too tranquil and joyful 
to admit incident worthy of record. The event- 
ful period of my early hfe affords constant sub- 
jects of reflection. My sufferings, and the ex- 
perience I have had of the best and worst fea- 
tures in the human character, tend to enrich re- 
collection. The names of La Cerf, Gayoso, and 
of Vousden, Carpenter and Hutchins, rest on 
memory as monuments of what MAN may be; 
and the names of Mrs. Gayoso, Mrs. Vowsden 
and Isabel Marlow, altest what WOMAN can 
be. Adieu! MARK BANCROFYF. 


—— 
THE BOAT-WRECKERS; 
OR, BANDITTI OF THE WEST. 


A northerner, resident in the West, sometimes 
feels his pride wounded, as he finds so few of 
the first famous ‘residenters’ to have been born 
north of the Hudson. I take pleasure to have 
it in my power to redeem one memorable ex- 
ception from oblivion. ‘Traits of the horse, al- 
ligator and snapping turtle, are not exclusively 
western instinets, as I will make appear. 

Col. Fluger was born in the county of Rock- 
ingham, in New Hampshire, and in a town 
where they still call a kitchena seullery. He 
had a slight at cards, and a knowing instifct in 
relation to watches and horses, almost from his 
babyhood. The boy, who wanted to be unbur- 
dened of his coppers, had only to play ‘hustle,’ 
or ‘pitch-penny’ with him. He was supposed 
to have a reverend dread of mortal hurts, but 
could ‘lick’ any boy of his size at fourteen. But 
being a youth of broad red cheeks, muscle and 
impudence, and withal, abundantly stored with 
small talk, from eighteen to twenty-one he was 
,a decided favourite with the fair, and had had 
various love affairs, being reputed remarkably 
slippery in regard to the grace of perseveranee. 
At twenty-four he had mounted epaulettes, was 
a militia colonel, had a portentous red nese, and 
was in bad odour with all honest people. Soon 
afterwards he went under lock and key for want 
of some one who would bail him for twenty dol- 
lars. ‘The colonel, on his release, in a huff of 
unrequited patriotism, discovered that the peo- 
ple had no taste for merit; and incontinently, in 
his wrath, abandoned his country, setting his 
face towards the western woods, which had just 
been a subject of discussion. 

Litfle is remembered of him on the upper wa- 
ters of the Ohio; though it appears, that he at- 
tempted to ‘lick’ the contractor, who built a 
flat boat for him at Pittsburg, because he insist- 
ed on paying the man in rum, and other yankee 
notions, among which was a promissory slip of 
paper. Col. Fluger was soon made out to be 
remarkably ‘cute,’ even to a fault; andthe peo- 
os of that sharp dealing town were not unwil- 

ing to wash their hands of one, to whom it was 
both more agreeable, and more familiar, to bite, 
than to be bitten. 





Flat boats had begun to descend the Ohio to 
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New Orleans in considerable numbers. But 
from Louisville to the mouth of the Ohio, was, 
forthe most part, a vast, unpeopled wilderness. 
At Fort Massae, and thence to the Mississippi, 
on the north shore of the river, harbored a gang 
of those detestable villains, whose exploits were 
of such terrible notoriety in the early history of 
the navigation of this beautiful river. Nume- 
rous Kentucky broad-horns, generally with whis- 
key and provisions, and sometimes with cutlery 
and piece goods, were seen floating down the 
rivers. They were manned by an unique peo- 
ple, tall, athletic, reckless, addicted to strange 
curses, and little afraid ofthunder. Withal they 
loved a reasonable dram, were fond of playing 
cards, and were easily parted from their money. 
These honest fellows were the fowls that the 
rogues of Massac and Cash delighted to pluck. 
They would entice the broad-horns to land, and 
play cards with the crew, and cheat them under 
the cotton wood shade. They would pilot their 
boats into a difficult place, or give them such 
directions from the shore as would be sure to 
run them on a snag. Failing that, they would 
creep, like weasels, into the boats by night, 
while they were tied up by the willows, and 
bore a hole, or dig out the caulking in the bot- 
tom. When the crew found their boat sinking, 
these benevolent Cash boys were busily at hand 
with their periogues and crafts, to save the float- 
ing barrels and boxes. Rightly they named it 
‘plunder’ in Kentucky parlance; for they rowed 
the ‘saved’ goods up the Cash, and in the deep 
swamps next day no trace of them was to be 
seen. If one ortwo of the crew chanced to 
straggle away in pursuit of their lost cargo? they 
scrupled not to knock them in the head, shoot, 
or dirk them, and give them a nameless grave 
in the morasses. A volume of narratives of 
these boat wrecking scoundrels might be col- 
lected. Nor will you ever float by Fort Mas- 
sac, the House of Nature, or the mouth of Cash, 
with an old residenter for a companion, without 
hearing hair-bristling stories of the knavery, 
eruelty and murders of the villains of Cash. 

Col. Fluger floated to these wretches by the 
attraction of like to like. The faded scarlet and 
the tarnished yellow of his epaulettes, his red 
nose, his ‘acuteness,’ his strange curses, his ut- 
ter recklessness, stood him instead of military 
‘grips.’ He was one of them forthwith, in ho- 
nour and trust; and in a month he was the Na- 
poleon of the desperadoes of Cash. His slang 
curses were ultra Kentuckian on a ground of 
yankee; and he had, says my informant, more 
of this than youcan shake a stick at. The fund 
of his real fighting courage was questionable; 
bat he was improving in that line; and for cun- 
ning and cruelty was an incarnate devil. Find- 


ing, that in that commonwealth, titles were not 
omly not in demand, but matter of envy, he dof- 
fed his. To fallin with the laconic and forcible 
stile of his troop, who came over all appellatives 
by the shortest, he cut down his family name 
to Plug. Being, says my informant, of a delicate 
eer, and rich Booktionary lore, he undoubtedly 
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| at their leisure. 
'tucky orator said, ‘ in this sublime state of reti- 










thus eondensed the name far its euphonic com- 
pactness. For night and secret work, Plug had 
a fleet of bucksnatchers with chosen crews, to 
row up and down the river. Not a warehouse 
between Louisville and Cash had a lock, for 
which this gang had not a model key. The 
enormous bunch of black and rusty keys, shown 
at Derfeuille’s Museum, as having been found 
in the Ohio, near the House of Nature, undoubt- 
edly belonged to the banditti of Col. Plug. We 
have no doubt that they will hereafter be viewed 
with suitable reverence, as an antique relie of 
no mean mystery and importance. 

Plug had his episode of love and marriage ia 
this wise. A periogue load of French and Span- 
ish traders were descending from St. Louis to 
New Madrid, where they resided. They landed 


on the point, nearly opposite the mouth of | 


Cash, whether for hunting or divertisement, or 
for what object, does not appear. Plug, like his 
prototype, was roaming up and down and to and 
fro, at the head of his gang. They came upon 
the camp-fire of the traders, as they had dined, 
drank their whiskey, and were taking their 
pipes, and reclining in the shade in paradisaica! 
reverie. These meek citizens cared as little to see 
Plug, as him of the deep sulphur domicile. They 
cleared out in a twinkling. A damsel of their 
number had wandered away some distanee to 
gather pawpaws. The party intercepted, and 
made her prisoner. They found her a giantess 
in size, of varnished copper compexion, and 
evidently bearing the blood of at least three 
races mixed in her veins. But, though deserted 
by her friends, she neither wept, made verses, 
nor betrayed fear, or surprise—not she. A reai 
cosmopolite, 
Her march was o’er the fallen lozs, 
Her home the forest shade. 

Her dialect was as fair a compound as Plug’s, 
though not very intelligible to him, being com- 
posed, in nearly equal proportions, of south 
of Europe, negro and Indian. But love has its 
own language. She and the Colonel saw, loved, 
and mutually conquered. The subordinates might 
envy; but who would contest the claims of Plug 
to the fair one? The sex and the relation of the 
quarteroon to her husband were designated by 
the same tact which cut down Fluger to Plu_. 
She was thereafter known by the name Pluggy. 

Five miles up the Cash, en the verge of a vast 
swamp, surrounded by deep cane brakes, and 
inextricable tangle, was the log bower of these 
Arcadians.—Some millions of unemployed mus- 
quetoes kept garrison in the swamp. Bears, 
wolves and panthers were no strangers there; 
and moccasin snakes yenewed their vernal skins 
But the inmates, as the Ken- 


racy among the abrogoines,’ had their skins 
generally too full of the happifying water of life, 
to feel, other than an agreeable tickle the noz- 
zling of the proboscis of the musquetoe; and had 
moceasin bitten them, it is a question ifthe 
serpent had not been poisoned instead of the 
bitten. 
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Many a load of whiskey and flour, and many 
a box of piece goods had disappeared in this 
swamp, through which ran the Cash; and if 
fame be not egregiously a liar, many a boat- 
man’s body was disposed of, uncoffined, and ina 
nameless sepulchre; and here, no doubt, were 
deposited the avails of Dorfeuille’s bunch of 
keys. Here bandit scenes transpired, which 
only needed Schiller’s painting, to have been as 
famous as those of Venice, or Germany. Ina 
few months Pluggy’s renown rivalled that of her 
husband. Her height, fierceness and rough chin, 
and a kind of long moss at the corners of her 
upper lip, not unlike mustachios, often raised 
bantering questions among the banditti, in their 
cups, when the leader was absent, if he had not 
really taken a man, instead of a lady, to the 
partnership of his abode. In fact, it had become 
a joke among them to affirm that Pluggy was a 
man in the dress of a squaw. In due time a 
little wailer Plug raised a lusty cry in the woods, 
being that the poor thing had not taken a mus- 
quetoe dose, and its skin haa not yet acquired 
the habit of being bitten. Dr. Mitchill and 
others had not yet raised nice physiological 
distinctions; and this little one, in the rough 
cast reasonings of the gang, was deemed proof 
conclusive in regard to the sex. 

Their only domestic broil of public notoriety 
occured some years afterwards. An intercourse, 
not altogether platonic, was suspected to be in 
progress between Pluggy and the second in com- 
mand. The courage of the commander had 
waxed, by this time, to the sticking point. He 
called lieutenant, known by the Scbriquet 
‘ Nine-eyes,’’ to the field, or rather swamp of 
honor. ‘Dern your soul,’ said he, ‘do you think 
this sort of candlestick-ammer (meaning, per- 
haps, clandestine amour) will pass?’ ‘If you 
do, by gosh, I will put it to you, or you shall to 
me.’ They measured their ground, like two 
heroes, and there was no mistake in the affair, 
which was settled by rifles. Each carried in his 
flesh a round piece of lead, as a keepsake of the 
courage and close shooting of the other. * Each 
became cool and even ailectionate, admitting 
honorable satisfaction. ‘ You are grit,’ said he 
of Rockingham to Nine eyes. The other swore 
‘that his captain had deported, like a real Ken- 
tucky.’ A little curly headed Plug attended, as 
a kind of bottle holder. He was directed to 
place a bottle of whiskey mid way between 
them. Each limped, pari passu, to the tune, 
one, two, three, &c. to the bottle. Over it they 
drank, embraced, and attested each other’s 
honor. They must lie by in dry dock awhile; 
but they comforted each other, that they were 
too well up to these things to be fazed by a lit- 
tle cold lead. It was understood, too, that 
Nine-eyes had been platonic and Pluggy imma- 
culate; and the historian averreth, that he is of 
undoubting opinion, that no duel hath been 
more reciprocally creditable to the parties from 
that time to this. How many boats they robbed, 
how many murders committed, or abetted, it 
were bootless to think of compressing into our 
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limits. The country had begun to settle. An 
officer, named 2 Sheriff, began to perambulate 
the country armed to the teeth, and bearing the 
sword not in vain. Boats that stopped near 
Cash were manned and armed for resistance.— 
Plug discerning the signs of the times, drew in 
his horns, mended the exterior of his manners, 
and saw the necessity of achieving by craft 
what he had formerly carried coup de main. 
The greatest success of the gang wasin the line 
of gambling; and their main resource in piloting 
boats into dangerous places, and, in general, 
acting the part of boat wreckers and moon curs- 
ers, An occasional boat, feebly manned, some- 
times fell into their power in a dark and stormy 
night. It went up the Cash; and in the morn- 
ing neither plank, nor vestige, nor crew, was to 
be found. 

Ajax, Achilles and Napoleon had their reverse, 
and so had Plug. A Kentucky boat experienced 
some indignity, and was prepared for revenge, 
the next autumn. Five or six persons, well 
armed, landed above, and kept in sight of the 
boat, as they descended the wood with it. Their 
hands rowed the boat ashore at the mouth of the 
Cash, where Plug and four associates were 
waiting, like spiders in ambush for flies. It was 
a sultry September afternoon, and the weather 
betokened an evening of storm and thunder. 
They were courteously invited to land; and were 
piloied up the Cash for the security of a harbor 
from the tempest. The three Kentuckians af- 
fected simplicity, and proposed a game of cards 
under the cotton wood shade. They were scarce- 
ly seated, and their money brought forth, before 
Plug whistled the signal for onset. But he 
reckoned this time without his host. The 
concealed reserve sprang to the aid of their 
friends, and the contest was soon decided. 
Three of Plug’s company were thown into the 
river, and at least one was drowned. All eva- 
porated from their captain, as June clouds vanish 
before the sun. Poor Col. Piug resisted to no 
purpose. They stripped kim to his birth-day 
suit, and thonged him so that his arms, per 
force, embraced a sapling of the size of his body; 
and, for the rest, they fixed him as immoveably, 
as if he had been in the stocks. As his epi- 
dermis was toughish, and parchment-like, they 
faithfully laid on the cowhide to mollify the 
leather on his back, to facilitate the operations 
of the musquetoes. These little musicians, by a 
spirit of concert, the secret of which is best 
known to themselves, issued forth, to the num- 
ber of at least half a million, each emulous of 
reposing on some part of his flesh, and tasting 
his lymphatics. Not an arable spot in his body, 
of the size of a musqueto, but bore one; and the 
industrious little leeches carried doubie, and 
even treble in the contest for precedence in 
experimenting his composition. As soon as 
one sped away with his sack sufficiently red, 
and distended, a hundred waited for his place. — 
Plug chewed the end of fancies altogether bitter, 
and wished himself lapping cream in his own 
scullery. He derned and grunted, but could not 
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move a muscle to interrupt a single blood-let- 
ter in his operations. They heeded his curses 
and writhings as little as a sleeping parishioner 
in hay time does the fiery ‘fifteenth’ denunciation 
of his parson. 

Poor Pluggy in her lone bower knew, by the 
failure of the return party, that there was reason 
to snuff bad omens somewhere in the gale. She 
set forth to seek her beloved; one of-the young 
Plugs in breeches, and another in petticoats, 
followed her steps. She trailed the party; and 
in half an hour came upon the vanquished one, 
running the christian race, steadfast and im- 
moveabie. He embraced the tree, as in the most 
vehement affection, with his face towards it; and 
his naked body wae one surface of musquetoes. 
She soon decyphered his position. But instead 
of incontinently cutting him loose, she clasped 
her hands theatrically, crying out, ‘Yasu Chree! 
O mio carissimo sposo, what for like one dem 
fool, you hug de tree, and let the marengoes 
suck up all voor sweet blood!’ If Plug cursed her 
unadvisedly, let it be urged in extenuation, that 
hjs spirit was stirred in him, and any thing rather 
than complacent. Be that determined as it may, 
he cursed her most unconnubially, and bade her 
‘not to let on’ any of her jaw, until she had cut 
him loose. 

Plug begat him sons and daughters, and was 
in a fair way to have defrauded the gallows, and 
to die peaceably in his bower. But he was 
caught, eventually, in a trap of his own spring- 
ing. A boat had landed not far above Cash; 
and the crew were in the woods to shoot tur- 
keys. A Mississippi squall was coming on. To 
equalize the danger, Plug was in the vacant 
boat, digging out the caulking at the bottom. 
While he was yet in the act, and the crew were 
running from the woods to get on board, the 
ee struck the boat from the shore, broke the 
ast, and drove it into the stream, with only Plug 
on board. The waves from above, lashed to 
fury, andthe leak from below filled the boat, 
and it sunk. Plug had disengaged a barrel of 
whiskey, and took to his favorite resource, to 
enable him to gain the shore; but it rolled him 
off on one side, and then onthe other. Plug 
drank water instead of wiskey, which he would 
have preferred.—His sins came up in terrible 
array, and his heart beat quick and pantingly. 
In short he found a watery grave. Thus fell 
the last of ‘he boat wreckers. 

— —. = 


Aneedotes of the Batile of Navarino. 


About half past three o’clock, as near as I 
could guess, the bite of the main-sheet hung 
just down before our gun, and incommoded us 
in the pointing of it. I was ordered, along 
with another, to go on deck, and haul in the 
slack, to keep it out of the road of the muzzle. 
i can’t say I liked this job, for, during the ac- 
tion, a deep impression lay on my mind that 
I was safer at my gun than anywhere else; how- 
ever, gol must. On gaining the main-deck, 
the scene of carnage and devastation far ex- 





ceeded what was on the lower deck. Shortly be- 
fore this I heard a dreadful crash, asif the whole 
ship’s side had been stove in, and I now learned 
that it was occasioned by two marble shot, of 
120 pounds weight each, striking the main- 
deck abreast of the main hatchway, They had 
knocked two ports into one, and wounded five 
men, among whom was my dear messmate, 
Morfit; but this I did not know at the time.— 
I saw Captain Bathurst coming down the poop 
ladder, when the tail of his cocked hat was car- 
ried away by a splinter from the bulwarks ef the 
ship. He took off the hat, looked at it, and 
smiled; then coming down on the quarter deck, 
which was the most imminently exposed part of 


the ship, issued his orders with the same calm- | 


ness as if he had been exercising guns at sea. 
There was something at once noble and ludi- 
crous jn the appearance and situation of the old 
man, as he proudly walked the quarter deck 
with his drawn sword and shattered hat, amid 
showers of shot and splinters, insensible, appa- 
rently, to the danger that surrounded him. My 
companion and I essayed with all our might to 
haul in the slack of the main-sheet, but could 
not effect it, the rope being so heavy. The 
rigging of the ship was torn in pieces, her yards 
topped up and down, and some of them fore 
and aft, the lifts shot away, and the quarter-deck 
so bestrewed with splinters of wood, that it pre- 
sented the appearance of a carpenter’s shop.— 
The captain came forward to us, and looking 
up, exclaimed, **‘ By G—, the Union Jack’s 
shot away! Go aft on the poop and tell Davy, the 
signal man, to give me another Union Jack. I 
went aft, and found Davy looking out with his 
glass at the Asia, which was about a cable’s 
length astern of us. The Admiral was standing 
on the poop netting, and with a speaking trum- 
pet was hailing our ship with ‘*‘ Genoa, a-hoy!”’ 
‘© Sir Edward,’’ was the reply of the signal man. 
‘© Send a boat with a hawser to swing my ship’s 
stern clear of a fire-ship that’s drifting down 
upon us.’ ** Aye, aye, sir,’ said Davy, and was 
going away, when I told him what the captain 
had sent me for, He said he had a Union Jack 
in his breast, where he had stowed it in the be- 
ginning of the action, to be ready for any un- 
lucky accident that might happen, and proceed- 
ed to the captain. 

When I came forward to the place I had left, 
I saw that the message I had been sent was the 
means of saving my life, for, during my absence 
the hammock netting had been torn completely 
to pieces with shot, and the poor fellow, Holmes, 
who came up with me, was stretched on the 
deck. The Captain was at the gangway, look- 
ing into our opponent’s vessel. ‘Did you bring 
the Union Jack, Davy?’ said he. ‘‘Yes Sir,” 
said Davy; and at the same time told him what 
the Admiral wanted. The Captain snatched 
the flag out of Davy’s hand, and, walking smartly 
forward, demanded, ‘‘Who would go and nail 
the British Union Jack at the fore-royal-mast- 
head?”? A good-looking man, of the name of 
Neil, stept forward at once, and took it owt of 
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the Captain’s hand, and, without speaking, be- 
gan to make the best of his way up the two or 
three tattered shrouds that were left in the fore- 
rigging. The Captain then ordered half-a-dozen 
of the nearest men—among whom I was one— 
to man a boat and take a hawser for the Asia. 
Having got over the side into the boat, we sat 
waiting, while two of the men were occupied ia 
coiling it in. I had here a fine view of the 
contending fleets, and could see that we had a 
galling fire to sustain at this time from two line- 
of-battle ships, one of which, although on fire, 
still kept up a constant cannonading upon us. 
The Asia, which was astern of us, had at this 
time only one large vessel, a liner, and a double- 
bank frigate, playing upon her, I trembled for 
the fate of our ship, because I was sure, that if 
the game continued to be played so unequally, 
we would stand a chance of coming off second 
best. 1 looked aloft to see how Neil had got up 
with the Union Jack. I saw him clinging with 
his feet to the royal-mast, and hammering away 
with a serving mallet. I watched till he got on 
deck in safety, and could not but admire the 
cool and determined manner in which he ac- 
complished what he had undertook. The hawser 
being coiled in the stern sheets of the boat, we 
shoved off and proceeded to the 4sia. The face 
of the water was covered with pieces of wreck: 
masts and yards drifted about on the surfaee, to 
which clung hundreds of poor wretches whose 
vessels had been blown up. Numbers of them 
imploringly cried upon us, in the Turkish lan- 
guage, a small smattering of which the most of 
us had picked up at Smyrna. We kept paying 
out the hawser as we pulled along, but, just as 
we came within six fathoms of the Asia, our 
hawser terminated, and we could not proceed 
any farther. The crew of the Asia, at the gun- 
room port, seeing our dilemma, hailed us, and 
hove a rope’s end to make fast to our hawser; 
but this we could not manage. A man, then, of 
the name of George Finney, captain of our 
main-top, seeing there could be no other way 
ef getting it done, jumped into the water, and 
swam the distance between the boat and- the 
flag ship; the end of the hawser was then put 
out of the port, and Finney, catching hold of it, 
swam back to the boat, bearing the end of the 
heavy rope in one hand, and swimming with the 
other. We soon made what sailors call a ‘car- 
rick bend’ of the two ends, and began to pull 
back forthe Genoa. The Admiral appeared 
on the poop, in a plain blue surtout, and signed 
with a handkerchief, for us to make all speed. 
Scarcely had we gained half-way between the 
Asta and our own ship, when the former ship’s 
mizen went over the quarter with a crash. We 
thought the Admiral was involved in the wreck, 
as we saw him standing at the place'not a mi- 
nute before the mast went over; but we were 
relieved from this apprehension by his re-ap- 
pearance on a conspicuous situation. We pick- 
ed up on our way back ten of the poor drown- 
ing wretches who were drifting about during the 
storm of fire and thunder, that made the ancient 
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island of Sphalactria tremble again.—Several of 
them were Arabs, quite black, but all were 
Mahometans, as we saw by the lock of hair left 
on the crown of their heads, by which Mahomet, 
according to their own belief, lifts them to 
Paradise. 

Not a shot had struck the boat since we left 
our own ship, although several pieces of burning 
wood and showers of burned rice and olives, 
from the Turkish ships, rained down upon us in 
plentiful profusion; but as one of our men, called 
Buckley, was hauling a tall, stout young Moslem 
out of the water, a shot blew the head of the 
Turk to pieces, upon which Buckley, turning 
coolly about, said, ** me, did ever you see 
the like of that?”’ 

Cool, however, as a British sailor is in danger, 
nothing can approach the Turk in this respect. 
George Finney—mentioned before—had hauled 
one into the boat, a fine looking fellow, and ele- 
gantly dressed. He was no sooner seated in the 
bow ofthe baat, than taking out a portable ap- 
paratus, he began to fill his pipe, which having 
done, he struck a light from the same conve- 
niency, and commenced sending forth, with in- 
conceivable apathy, volumes of smoke from his 
mouth. ‘*Do yousee that Turkish rascal?’’ said 
Finney, whc was provoked at this singular 
instance of indifference. ‘*Well, since he cares 
so little for being hauled out of his Satanic 
Majesty’s clutches, we'll send him where he 
came from.”? So saying, he made a spring for- 
ward, and seizing the Turk, who could not un- 
derstand how he had offended, tumbled him over- 
board before any one could prevent him. The 
Turk soon recovered, and got upon a piece of 
the wreck of one of his own ships, where he was 
picked up by the 4lbion’s boat. Another in- 
stance of Turkish coolness | may mention, 
which, although it did not happen in our ship, 
was told me under well-authenticated circum- 
stances. Some of the crew of the French frigate 
Aleyone had picked up a Turk, who, by his 
dress, appeared to be a person of rank in their 
navy. When he was brought aboard, he found 
his arm so shattered, that it would need to under 
go amputation; so he made his way down the 
cockpit ladder with as much ease as if he had 
not been hurt, and as much dignity as if he had 
made a prize of the frigate. He pointed to his 
shattered arm, and made signs to the surgeon 
that he wanted it off. The surgeon obliged him 
so far, and having bound up the stump, and 
bandaged it properiy, the Turk made his way to 
the deck, and, plunging into the water, swam 
to his own vessel that was opposed, along with 
another, to the very frigate he had been aboard 
of. He was seen climbing the side with his one 
arm, but had not been aboard many minutes 
when it blew up, and he, among others of the 
crew, in all probability, perished in the explosion. 
—Caledonian Mercury. 

—— 

To decide between the interfering claims of 
duty and inclination is the moral arithmetic of hu- 
man life.—Hall. 
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CHANGES OF MANNERS. 

The following is from the pen of Captain 
Grose, the eminent antiquary, who died in the 
year 1791, at the age of 60; it was written 
about the year 1782:— 

**T ama man of little more than 50 years of 
age, and yet I have nearly outlived a variety of 
systems and manners. When I was a young 
man, there existed in the families of most un- 
married man or widowers, of the rank of gen- 
tlemen; resident in the country, a certain anti- 
quated female, either a maiden or widow, com- 
monly an aunt or cousin. Her dress consisted 
of a stiff starched cap and hood, a little hoop, 
and a rich silk damask gown, with large flow- 
ers, she leaned on an ivory headed crutch cane, 
and was followed by a fat phthisicky dog, usu- 
ally of the pug kind, who commonly reposed on 
a cushion, and enjoyed the privilege of snarling 
at the servants, and occasionally biting their 
heels with impunity. By the side of this good 
old lady jingled a bunch of keys, securing in 
different closets and corner cupboards all kinds 
of cordial waters, cherry and raspberry brandy, 
washes for the complexion, Daffy’s Elixir, a 
rich seed cake, a number of pots of currant jelly 
and raspberry jam, with a range of gallipots and 
phials containing physic for the use of the poor 
neighbors. The daily business of this good lady 
was to scold the maids, collect eggs, feed the 
turkeys, &c. 

‘* Another character now worn out and gone 
is the country Squire. i mean the little inde- 
pendent gentleman, with a landed property of 
300/. a year,* who commonly appeared in a 
plain drab or plush coat, large silver buttons, a 
jockey cap and rarely without boots. His tra- 
vels never exceeded the distance of the county 
town, and that only at Assize and Session time, 
or to attend an election. Once a week he com- 
monly dined at the next market town, with the 
attorneys and justices. This man went to church 
regularly, read the weekly journal, settled 
the parochial disputes with the parish officers at 
the Westry, and afterwards adjourned to the 
neighboring ale-house, where he usually got 
druak for the good of his country. He never 
played at cards but at Christmas, when a family 
pack was produced from the mantelpiece. He 
was commonly folfowed by a couple of grey 
hounds and a pointer, and announced his arrival 
at a neighbors house by smacking his whip, or 
giving the view-halloo. His drink was general- 
ly ale, except on Christmas, the 5th of Novem- 
ber, or some other gala days, when he would 
make a bowl of strong brandy punch, gar- 
nished with a toast and nutmeg. A journey 
to London was by one of those men reckoned 
as great an undertaking as is at present a voy- 
age to the East Indies, and undertaken with 
scarce less precaution and preparation. 


‘* The mansion of one of these squires was of 


plaster, striped with timber, (not unaptly called 


* The quantity of iand necessary te produce S00/. a 
year then, would be worth near 700/ now, from change 
ef price and better culture, 





calimanco work,) or of red brick with large case- 
mented bow-windows, a porch with seats in it, 
and over it a study. The eaves of the house 
were well inhabited by swallows, and the court 
set round with hollyhocks. The hall was fur- 
nished with flitches of bacon, and the mantel- 
piece with guns and fishing-rods of different di- 
mensions, accompanied by the broad sword, par- 
tisan and dagger, borne by his ancestor in the 
civil wars. Against the wall was posted ‘ King 
Charles’s Golden Rules,’ ‘Vincent Wing’s Alma- 
nack,’ and a portrait of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough; and in his window lay ‘ Baker’s Chroni- 
cle,’ ‘ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,’ ‘Glanvil on Ap- 
paritions,’ ‘Quincey’s Dispensatory,’ ‘TheCom- 
plete Justice,’ and a book of Farriery. In the 
corner, by the fire-side, stood a large wooden 
two armed chair, with a cushion; and within the 
chimney corner were a couple of seats. Here at 
Christmas he entertained his tennants, assem- 
bled round a glowing fire, made of the roots of 
trees, and other great logs. The best parlor, 
which was never open but upon particular occa- 
sions, was finished with Turkey work chairs; and 
hung round with portraits of his ancestors--—-the 


men in the character of shepherds, with their. 


crooks, dressed in full court suits, and huge full- 
bottomed perukes (such as the judges wear now:) 
others in full suits of armour, playing on the 
lute. The females, likewise, were dressed as 
shepherdessess, with a lamb and crook, all 
habited in head-dresses and flowing robes. 


‘These men and their houses are now no 
more; the luxury of the times having obliged 
them to quit the country, to become depend- 
ents on the great, or members of some profes- 
sion. The venerable mansion is, in the mean 
time, suffered to tumble down, or partly upheld 
as a farm house, till, after a few years, the es- 
tate is sold to the steward of sume neighboring 
Lord, or else to some Nabob, Government-con- 
tractor or limb of the law.’’ 


—— 


Dr. Dwight closes a sermon ‘‘on the happi- 
ness of heaven,” with the following beautiful 
simile:—“'‘lo the eye of man the sun appears a 
pure light; a mass of unmingled glory. Were 
we to ascend with a continued flight towards 
this luminary, and could, like the eagle, gaze 
directly on its lustre, we should in our progress 
behold its greatness continually enlarge, and its 
splendour become every moment more intense. 
As we rose through the heavens, we should see 
a little orb, changing, gradually, into a great 
world; and, as we advanced nearer and nearer, 
should behold it expanding every way, until all 
that was before us became an universe of 
excessive and universal glory, Thus the heaven- 
ly inhabitant will, at the commencement of his 
happy exislence, see the divine system fill«d 
with magnificence and splendour, and arrayed 
in glory and beauty; and as he advances over 
and through the successive periods of duration, 
will behold all things more and more luminous, 
transporting and sun like, for ever. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF 
GENERAL WAYNE. 
( Concluded.\ 

The gentleman who furnished the preceding 
numbers of the Memoir, having brought it down 
to the time of the appointment of general 
Wayne to the command in chief of the army, we 
now enter upon a new and interesting scene in 
his eventful life, in which the signal display of 
all those qualifications which distinguish the ge- 
neral, the diplomatist, and the patriot, gave him 
additional claims to the love and admiration of 
his country. 

In April, 1792, general Anthony Wayne re- 
ceived the commission of major general, which 
gave him, under the president, the command in 
chief of the American army; the particular ob- 
ject of his appointment being to bring to a close 
the war with the confederate tribes of Indians, 
which had so long raged on the north-western 
frontier. The magnitude of the trust reposed 
can only be realized by a due consideration of 
the circumstances existing at the time the ap- 
pointment was made. When peace was con- 
cluded with Great Britain, a portion of their In- 
dian auxiliaries refused to bury the hatchet, but 
continued their depredations upon the settle- 
ments bordering on the Ohio; and there is rea- 
son .0 believe that these avowed enemies were 
aided by tribes which had entered into treaties 

with the United States, the whole stimulated by 
white incendiaries from Canada. From 1783 io 
1790, it was estimated that fifteen hundred men, 
women and children, had been slain, or taken 
captive, by the Indians, upon the waters of the 
Ohio; and that more than two thousand horses 
had been stolen from the inhabitants. Every 
effort, by negociations to restore peace, having 
failed, brigadier general Harmer was ordered to 
advance into the Indian country, with a force 
deemed competent to chastise the savages, de- 
stroy their towns, and bring them to a more rea- 
sonable disposition. The defeat of that brave 


and meritorious officer, and the annihilation of 


his army, in the summer of 1790, carried dismay 
througnout all our western settlements, and in- 
spired the Indians with additional confidence and 
courage. On the part of the general govern- 
ment, the necessity for more extensive and de- 
cisive efforts to protect the frontier, and wipe 
away the stain from the American arms, became 
manifest. A new army was raised, and placed 
under the command of major general Arthur St. 
Clair, who led his forces to meet and punish a 
ferocious foe—become haughty and confident 
from successive victories. Every thing was 
hoped from the prowess, skill, and experience 
of the accomplished general who commanded 
the Federal army. The eyes of the nation were 
fixed upon him with the most lively solicitude. 
The honour of the Federal government, public 
confidence in its wisdom, which factfon was en- 
deavouring to subvert; the respect of foreign 
nations, all combined, with the security of the 
frontier, so long the scene of ambush, conflagra- 
tion, and slaughter, to demand victory at his 
hands. The issue is known. On the 4th of No- 
10 
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vember, 1791, general St. Clair and his gallant 
army suffered a total defeat, rout, and massacre, 
near the Miami villages, by the confederate In- 
dians, aided by efficient, though unavowed 
white auxiliaries, from Canada. Upwards of 
sixty commissioned officers were killed or 
wounded, and near one thousand privates slain, 
besides the wounded who died,-or were disa- 
bled. Among many brave officers who fell, the 
country had to mourn the loss of brigadier ge- 
neral Butler, the intimate friend and companion 
of general Wayne, and who, during the revolu- 
tionary contest, had repeatedly distinguished 
himself by his conduct and valour. 

The whole country was thrown into conster- 
nation and mourning by the news of the defeat 
of St. Clair. A succession of disasters to the 
American arms, rendered the Indian war, to the 
last degree, unpopular; and no litile of the odium 
attached to the administration under whose aus- 
pices it had been conducted. Not only were the 
people at large rendered averse to the war from 
its continued ill success, but those who were 
disposed to a military life looked with insupera- 
ble aversion upon a service, to enter which had 
so far proved neither a path to usefulness nor 
honour, buta sure avenue to the grave. To 
fall by the rifle, the tomahawk, or scalping- 
knife, experience had so far shown to be the 
almost certain consequences to those who should 
enter into the army; and which neither bravery 
nor skill had thus far been able to avert. Be- 
sides the sacrifice of life, the immense sum of 
money expended in the two expeditions under 
Harmer and St. Clair, in the embarrassed state 
of the national treasury, was regarded as an evil 
of oppressive magnitude. Parties had already 
developed themselves in Congress and the na- 
tion, and the conduct of the Indian war furnished 
abundant ground for the ill-disposed, on which 
to raise charges against, and excite distrust of, 
the wisdom of the administration. 

Thus situated, to sustain the honour of the 
government, to vindicate the superiority of the 
American arms, to arrest the clamour of party, 
to give protection to the frontier settlements, 
and, if possible, to restore a safe and lasting 
peace with the Indian nation, new measures 
were to be adopted. The highest exercise of 
the wisdom of Washington in the selection of a 
commander-in-chief for the army, was demand- 
ed; for on this selection, more than on any other 
ever made since the commencement of the re- 
volutionary war, every thing dear to the country 
depended. ‘The fame of the president was itself 
concerned; for another defeat would scarcely 
have failed to involve his character deeply in its 
humiliating consequences. Bravery, and a ge- 
neral knowledge of the science of war, were by 
no means the chief requisites demanded in the 
character that should be called to command the 
army. The soundest judgment—the most con- 
summate prudence;a capacity to comprehend all 
the great and various interests concerned—the 
cautious coolness, and guarded circumspection, 





necessary to counteract the wiles of a subtle 
enemy—a perfect knowledge of human nature 
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and that control and influence over men, indis- 
pensable to restore and confirm confidence both 
in the p ublic and in the ermy, which is the at- 
tribute of genius, and only given to superior 
minds; withal, a strict disciplinarian, mingling 
firmness with conciliation, that should at once 
command respect and love—these, with a soul 
animated by patriotism and a love of glory, im- 
pelling to noble deeds, were the requisites, if 
they could be found in one man, which the oc- 
cagion imperiously demanded. Among the pe- 
culiar traits that distinguished Washington, was 
his knowledge of character. Having acted with 
general Wayne in the most trying scenes of the 
revelutionary war, the best opportunity existed 
for a thorough knowledge of his fitness for the 
important command. Under the weight of re- 
sponsibility that rested upon him, president 
Washington nominated major general Wayne 
for appointment to the Senate; which the Senate 
immediately confirmed. It is difficult to say, 
whether the’ selection reflected most honour 
upon president Washington, who gave the com- 
mission, or on the commanding general who re- 
ceived it. 
On the 25th of May, 1792, general Wayne 
having been furnished by the Secretary at War 
with the instructions of the president, in which 
it was emphatically expressed, ‘‘ that another 
defeat would be inexpressibly ruinous to the re- 
putation of the government,” immediately took 
leave of his family and friends, and repaired to 
Pittsburg, the place appointed for the rendez- 
vous of the troops, where he arrived early in 
June. By a new organization, the army was to 
consist of one major general, four brigadier ge- 
nerals and their respective staffs, the commis- 
sioned officers, and 5120 non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates, the whole to be denominated 
*¢Tur Lecion or tar Unirsn States.’”? The 
legion to be divided into four sub-legions, cach 
to consist of commissioned officers named, and 
1280 non-commissioned officers and privates. 
‘The previous army having been nearly annihi- 
lated, a new one was to be recruited. Most of 
the experienced officers having been slain in the 
defeats of Harmer and St. Clair, or resigned 
their commissions, the labours of the command- 
ing general were augmented to an extent which 
nothing but the most unwearied patience and 
ardent zeal could have performed. Many of the 
officers, as well as most of the soldiers, had yet 
to learn the rudiments of their profession. The 
organization of the troops, military tactics, dis- 
cipline, &c. &c. devolved so far upon the gene- 
ral; as to leave him scarcely time, without infi- 
nite labour, to keep up the correspondence in- 
cident to his station. His efforts were indefuati- 
gable; and it is impossible, at the present day, 
to form an adequate idea of the difficulties he 
had to encounter—the labours to perform—and 
the obstacles he was called to surmount. So 
panic struck was the whole country at the re- 
peated and bloody successes of the enemy, that 
an engagement with them was looked to as cer- 
tain defeat. A perfect horror seemed to seize 
the recruits when marched from the rendezvous 








where they had enlisted, and their faces turned 
to join the army. Ina letter to the Secretary 
at War, dated Pittsburg, 20th July, 1792, gene- 
ral Wayne says:—‘*‘ The detachments under ma- 
jor Ashton arrived at this place on Monday. 
Lieutenant Miss Campbell’s, with Stakes’ dra- 
goons and captain Faulkner’s riflemen, on Tues- 
day. I am, however, sorry to inform you of the 
alarming desertion that prevailed in Ashton’s 
detachment and Stakes’ dragoons. Not less than 
fifty of the former, and seven of the latter, de- 
serted on their march between Carlisle and 
Pittsburg.”” Most of the detachments of recruits 
suffered in the same manner; and all the wisdom 
of the general, by combining the strictest discip- 
line with every milder means to inspire confi- 
dence and ccmmand obedience, was called into 
requisition. Another fact will show the degree 
of terror that the name of Indians had inspired, 
and the extraordinary difficulties the general 
had to surmount to introduce obedience, self- 
confilence, and courage. <A letter to the Se- 
cretary at War, dated Pittsburg, 10th August, 
1792, says:—** Desertions have been frequent 
and alarming—two nights since, upon a report 
that a large body of Indians were close in our 


and rode along the line to inspire them with 
confidence, and gave a charge to those in the 
redoubts, which | had recently thrown up in our 
front and right flank, to maintain their posts, at 
any expense of blood, until I could gain the 
enemy’s rear with the dragoons; but such was 
the defect of the human heart, that from excess 
of cowardice one-third of the sentries deserted 
from their stations, so as to leave the most ac- 
cessible places unguarded.”’ 

By the salutary measures adopted to intro- 
duce order and discipline, the army soon began, 
however, to assume its proper character. ‘The 
troops were daily exercised in all the evolutions 
necessary to render them efficient soldiers, and 
more especially in those manceuvres proper in a 
campaign against savages. Firing ata mark was 
constantly practised, and rewards given to the 
best marksmen. To inspire emulation, the rifle- 
men and infantry strove to excel, and the men 
soon attained to an accuracy that gave them 
confidence in their own prowess. On the artil- 
lery, the general impressed the importance of 
that arm of the service. The dragoons he taught 
to rely on the broad sword, as all important to 
victory. The riflemen were made to see how 
much success must depend on their coolness, 
quickness, and accuracy; while the infantry 
were led to place entire confidence in the bayo- 
net, as the certain and irresistible weapon before 
which the savages could not stand. The men 
were instructed to charge in open order; each 
to rely on himself, and to prepare for a persenal 
contest with an enemy. The confidence inspir- 
ed, and the rapid improvement in discipline, is 
frequently mentioned with pleasure, in the let- 
ters of the commanding general, written during 
the autumn; but the season was too far advanced 
before a reasonable force could be collected to 





warrant active operations, 
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General Wayne had not permitted the sum- 
mer to pass without adopting proper measures 
to ascertain the strength and disposition of the 
hostile Indians. Efforts were made to impress 
on their minds the earnest desire of the Ameri- 
can government to make peace on terms that 
should be mutually just and honourable, and yet 
to leave no doubt that, if war was preferred by 
them, they would have to contend with a differ- 
ent force from that which they bad previously 
encountered, Among the measures adopted by 
the government to obtain peace by pacific 
means, was that of sending colonel Harding and 
major Trueman, brave officers and valuable 
men, with flags of truce to the Indians; but they 
were both wantonly murdered. 

In the mean time, the Indians continued their 
depredations upon the frontier, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the posts occupied 
by detachments of troops: many valuable lives 
were lost. Vhe Indians, vaunting in their su- 
periority, sent repeated messages of their desire 
to see the legion advance into their country; 
and claiming victory as if it were bound, by un- 
alterable fate, to their standard. 

A suitable position having been selected by 
general Wayne to pass the winter, the army left 
Pittsburg on the 28th November, and took up a 
position on the Ohio, 22 miles below that place, 
and 7 above the mouth of the Big Beaver, to 
which he gave the name of Legionville. Here 
the troops were hutted, the general remaining 
in his marquee, and the officers in tents, until 
the soldiers were comfortably accommodated. 
The camp was fortified, and every possible pre- 
paration for defence adopted; for at that period 
the post selected was not considered beyond 
striking distance of a formidable force of the 
enemy. 

_Anxious to conciliate the Six Nations of In- 
dians, who, though professing to be friendly, 
were uneasy and restless, general Wayne sent 
an invitation to Cornplanter and New Arrow, 
two distinguished chiefs of their tribes, to visit: 
him at Legionville, at which place they arrived, 
accompanied by Big Tree and old Guasutha, in 
March, 1793. Friendly disposed as they were, 
a toast given by Cornplanter, at the general’s 
table, will show their sentiments of the terms on 
which they thought peace ought to be made be. 
tween the American government and the In. 
dians. ‘* My mind and heart are upon that ri- 
ver, (said Cornplanter, pointing to the Ohio;) 
may that water ever continue to run and remain 
the boundary of lasting peace between the 
Americans and Indians on its opposite shores.”’ 
If such was the boundary line fixed upon by 
friendly Indians, it may safely be inferred that 
the demand of the hostile and victorious tribes 
were not less unreasonable. In truth, no doubt 
sustained by British policy, the Ohio was the 
division boundary insisted upon. (The United 
States must relinquish all claim north and west 
of that river, although repeated treaties, and 
fair purchase, had confirmed to them considera- 
ble portions of Indian titles, which had been 
pledged by the government to officers and sol- 
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diers of the revolution, or continue the war. 
This point is proper to be distinctly known, as 
it shows that the advance of general Wayne in- 
to the Indian country was not a measure of ag- 
gression, but of indispensable necessity to sus- 
tain unquestionable rights, as well as to curb 
the ferocity of the savages. 

In a letter to the Secretary at War, dated 
**Legionville, S0th March, 1793,” the general 
says:—“ The progress that the troops have 
made, both in maneuvring and as marksmen, 
astonished the savages upon St. Patrick’s day; 
and I am happy to inform you that the sons of 
that Saint were perfectly sober and orderly, be- 
ing out of the reach of whiskey, which pansrux 
poison is prohibited from entering this camp, 
except the component part of the ration, ora 
little for fatigue duty, or on some extraordinary 
occasion.”’? ‘Ihe information contained in this 
extract is regarded as reflecting great credit on 
general Wayne. The h'ghly improved discip- 
line of the legion now gave their general full 
confidence in them. Speaking of a meeting 
proposed by the government to be held to form 
a treaty withthe Indians, in whose determina- 
tion for war he was yet fully satisfied, the gene- 
ral playfully expresses a wish to be present, 
“ with 2500 of his commissioners in company, 
with not a single quaker among them,” (mean- 
ing not one having any conscientious scruples 
of bearing arms,) in which case he feels confi- 
dent an honourable peace would be the resuli. 
Soliciting the Secretary ‘‘ to forward certain le- 
gionary distinctive decorations; also, a legionary 
standard, and sub legionary and battalion co- 
lours,”—he says emphatically, ‘* rHEy sHALL NOT 
BE Lost.” 

The winter was not productive of any sttik- 
ing events. Early in April general Wayne ap- 
nounced his readiness to descend the river, bav- 
ing arespectable pody of well disciplined troops, 
in whom he expressed perfect confidence. The 
ruinous disasters of previous campaigns afford 
abundant reason for the tardiness of enlistments. 
Though Washington was at the head of the go- 
vernment, and Wayne at the head of the army, 
the overwhelming defeats of Harmer and St. 
Clair, still threw a damp upon the ardour of 
those who, under more propitious circumstan- 
ces, would have cheerfully rallied under the 
standard of the hero of Stony Point. Boats be- 
ing in readiness, general Wayne, with the Fe- 
deral army, departed from Legionville on the 
30th of April, 1793. 

While descending to the place of their desti- 
nation, we may take occasion to make a remark 
upon the spirit of the army. Among the soldiers, 
discipline, and their uncommon accuracy in 
firing at a mark, had inspired confidence in 
themselves, as it was unbounded in their com- 
mander; but among a portion of the officers the 
seeds of disorganization were deeply sown. By 
the French revolution, the opinions of men 
throughout the civilized world had become ex- 
tremely unsettled. ‘the principles of liberty 
and equality, so corregt in the abstract, seem 
totally incompatible with the subordination and 
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obedience requisite to the discipline of an army. 
Throughout the United States, the minds of 
men were excited tosuch a degree, that reason 
was loosed from her empire; and it required all 
the wisdom, character, and firmness of Wash- 
ington, to save the country from being involved 
ina foreign war, and to preserve the govern. 
ment from being overthrown by faction athome. 
General Wayne frequently complains of the 
baleful leven being infused into the army, and 
the difficulties consequently experienced by 
him. Certain officers, tinctured with the pre- 
vailing mania, were little disposed to yield that 
entire obedience which was deemed essential to 
the safety of the army. Several tendered their 
commissions; the mind of the general was made 
up not to meet the enemy with officers on whom 
he could not repose confidence; and the com- 
missions were, somewhat unexpectedly, prompt- 
ly accepted. The utmost firmness and pru- 
dence were necessary to save the legion from 
being disturbed by these feuds which entered 
into every other circle; but the wisdom display- 
ed produced the desired results; the army, in all 
its grades, yielded to that strict discipline which 
was indispensable to victory. 

The immediate destination of the troops was 
fort Washington, then near the village, now the 
city of Cincinnati. Nearly due north from that 
point, distant 80 miles, is situated fort Jefferson, 
which is 29 miles from the battle ground where 
St. Clair was defeated. In six days the army 
arrived at fort Washington, but general Wayne 
preferred a position a mile below, for reasons 
stated in a letter to the Secretary at War, dated 
Hobson’s Choice, (the name given to his new 
camp,) 9th May, 1793. ‘* We arenow encamp- 
ed a mile below fort Washington, on the margin 
of the river, with a wide swamp in our front, 
and the Ohio in our rear; there is no good 
ground for manceuvres or encampment in the 
neighbourhood of fort Washington; add to this, 
that the village of Cincinnati is directly upon 
our right flank, filled with ardent poison, and 
caitiff wretches to dispose of it.” Impatient to 
be engaged in useful service, the general pro- 
ceeds:—**I now anxiously await the arrival of 
major Hughes, with the old garrisons of forts 
Franklin and Cassawauga; by the aid of those, 1 
hope to receive permission tu take such position 
or positions as will enable me to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for effectual operations, 
which, with all our industry, will be a work of 
time, fatigue, and difficulty.” Of his soldiers, 
he says:—‘* It is an old observation, and it isa 
very just one, that it requires three years for a 
soldier to learn to live upon his ration, and to 
take proper care of his arms and clothing. I am 
happy, however, to have it in my power to de- 
clare, that both officers and soldiers have ac- 
quired a greater degree of military knowledge 
in the course of a few months, than | ever saw 
acquired in twice that time by any soldiers dur- 
ing the late war. How they will behave in ac- 
tion, is yet to be determined—a very great pro- 
portion of them are certainly good marksmen, 
and they perform the different evolutions with a 





velocity and precision seldom excelled.” But 
the solicitude of the general and troops for or- 
ders to advance, was not gratified. The Ame- 
rican government was extremely desirous of 
peace, and general Knox, Secretary at War, in 
a letter to general Wayne, dated January 5, 
1793, says:—‘* The sentiments of the citizens of 
the United States are adverse, in the extreme, 
to an Indian war.” Intimation having been given 
by the Indians of a disposition to treat, a com- 
mission, in the highest degree respectable, was 
appointed to meet them, consisting of general 
Lincoln, colonel Pickering, and Beverly Ran- 
dolph, Esq. of Virginia. While the negociations 
were pending, the Secretary at War, in a letter 
to general Wayne, thus expresses himself:— 
‘* It will hereafter be still more and more neces- 
sary, even than the past summer, that no offen- 
sive operations be undertaken against the In- 
dians.” Colonel Hull, of Massachusetts, was 
despatched early in the season to Niagara, to 
purchase provisions, and to make the necessary 
arrangements for holding the treaty. The com- 
missioners, agreeably to their instructions, re- 
paired to the place appointed to meet the In- 
dians. On the 20th of April, 1793, the Secre- 
tary at War writes to general Wayne—“ The 
president has directed me to communicate to 
you the following general ideas: — 

*‘ That all possible caution and vigilance, 
agreeably to my letter of the 15th, be observed, 
to prevent the irruption of any parties of whites 
towards the Indian country during the continu- 
ance of the treaty, and until further permission 
from you. 

“That the commissioners are instructed to 
use every exertion to bring the treaty to a close, 
on or before the first of August next, so that in 
case of an unsuccessful issue, you may have time 
to carry on your operations. 

‘“* That in case of a successful treaty, the com- 
missioners will inform you directly thereof—but 
that in case of an unsuccessful issue, they are 
directed to send you aletter, with many copies 
thereof, signed by themselves, of the following 
form:— 

‘* We were at Sandusky —— days. Although 
we did not effect a peace, yet we hope that 
good may hereafter arise from the mission.” 

Autograph signatures of the respective com- 
missioneis were also sent, to prevent imposition. 

Thus restrained from active operations, gene- 
ral Wayne devoted himself to perfecting the 
preparations necessary, if the negociations should 
not, as he was fully persuaded they would not, 
eventuate in peace. The troops were mancu- 
vred and disciplined—arrangements were adopt- 
ed for bringing into service an auxiliary aid of 
mounted volunteers from Kentucky. Vigorous 
exertions were made to insure a full supply of 
provisions, especially at the head of the line; for 
the commanding general was fully impiessed 
with the importance of placing the army not 
only beyond the reach, but beyond the appre- 
hension of want. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive the difficulties encountered in effecting 
this indispeusable object; so inadequate were 
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the contractors’ supplies to accomplish the wish- 
es of the commander-in-chief, that additional 
and effectual means were promptly adopted to 
effect the purpose. In truth, from the moment 
of his taking the command, from the want of 
experienced officers, in several departments, it 
became necessary for him to attend to them 
much in detail. By the organization of the le- 
gion he was entitled to the aid of four brigadier 
generals, whereas he had but one during the 
greater period ef his campaigns; and at no time 
more than two; one of whom was his gallant and 
distinguished friend, general Thomas Posey. 
His vigilant eye, however, let nothing pass with- 
out the closest inspection, and his untiring in- 
dustry and devotion were repaid by the order 
and perfection introduced into every department 
of the army. An extensive correspondence de- 
volved upon the general, which was kept up 
with scrupulous regularity; and the letters writ- 
ten in the hurry of business and in the bustle of 
a camp, when exposed to the most critical in- 
spection, display extraordinary clearness of mind 
and felicty of expression; strength and sound- 
ness of judgment, and admirable knowledge of 
the duties of his profession ; of liuman nature; 
of the people of the frontiers, whom he was to 
defend, and of the foes he was commissioned to 
subdue. In the extraordinary situation of the 
world, the conduct of France, Great Britain, 
and Spain, frequently influencing events in 
which the army were concerned, called for his 
animadversions, and they will uniformly be found 
to be those of a statesman of enlarged, liberal, 
and correct views, breathing throughout the pu- 
est patriotism. 

As had been foreseen by general Wayne, the 
negociations failed of their object; the Indians 
haughtily and peremptorily insisting upon the 
Ohio to be established as the boundary, on which 
terms alone they would condescend to grant 
peace to the United States. But one course 
was left. In aletter from gener«l Knox, Secre- 
tary at War, dated Sept. 3, 1793, he says:— 
** The Indians have refused to treat. The en- 
closed has just been received from the commis- 
sioners.’? Vhe Secretary proceeds to say:— 
* You are now to judge whether your foree will 
be adequate to make these audacious savages 
teel our superiority in arms. Every offer has 
been made to obtain peace by milder terms than 
the sword; the eiforts have fa.led, under circum- 
stances which leave nothing for us to expect 
but war. Let it therefore be again and for the 
last time, impressed deeply on your mind, that 
as little as possible is to be hazarded; that your 
force be fully adequate to the object you pur- 
pese te effect; and that a defeat at the present 
time, and under present circumstances, would 
be pernicious in the highest degree to the in- 
terests of our country.” 

“Your arrangements having been prepared 
for this event, if no unforeseen circumstances 
should occur to prerent your proceeding, noth- 
ing further remains but to commit you, and the 
troops employed under you, to the protection 
of the Supreme Being; hoping you and they 
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will have all possible success in the measures 
you may be about to take, to prevent the mur- 
der of helpless women and children.” 

General Wayne had previously been informed 
of the rupture of the negociations, and taken 
the most prompt measures to advance into the 
Indian country. Conformably to full authority 
reposed in him, he called for one thousand 
mounted men from Kentucky; and in a letter 
dated Head-Quarters, Hobson’s Choice, near 
fort Washington, 5th October, 1793, to the Se- 
cretary at War, says:—** I will advance to-mor- 
row, with the force I have, in order to take up 
@ position about six miles in front of fort Jeffer- 
son, so as to keep the enemy in check, (by ex- 
citing a jealousy and apprehension for the safety 
of their women and children,) until some favour- 
able circumstance or opportunity may present, 
to strike with effect. 

‘I pray you not to permit present appearances 
to cause too much anxiety either in the mind of 
the president or yourself, on account of this ar- 
my. Knowing the critical situation of our infant 
nation, and feeling for the honour and reputa- 
tion of government, which I will support with 
my latest breath, you may rest assured that I 
will not commit the legion unnecessarily; and 
unless more powerfully supported than 1 have 
reason to expect, I will content myself by taking 
a strong position in advance of fort Jefferson, 
and, by exerting every power, endeavour to 
protect the frontier, and to secure the posts and 
army during-the winter, or until I am favoured 
with your further orders.” 

In the autumn, while at Hobson’s Choice, the 
troops had not only been visited by fevers usual 
to the season, but the influenza passed through 
the camp, affecting almost every man, some se- 
verely, although there were from that disease 
but few deaths. The small-pox also made its 
appearance, and tended, in some degree, to di- 
minisa his strength. Although the legion, when 
complete, should have contained 5120 men, the 
actual effective force that marched into the wil- 
derness, did not exceed half that number. 

On the 7th October, the army marched from 
Hobson’s Choice, and on the 13th took up a po- 
sition six miles in advance of fort Jefferson, and 
eighty from fort Washington, on the south-west 
branch of the Miami. A council of officers being 
called, it was resolved to fortify the post in the 
most perfect manner, rendering it impregnable 
to savage force. ‘The general gave it the name 
of Greeneville, as a mark of respect to his revo- 
lutionary friend and companion in arms the de- 
ceased major general Greene. In a letter to 
the Secretury at War, dated from this camp, 
23d October, 1793, the general gives an account 
of an attack on the 17th, upon one of his con- 
voys of provisions, under lieutenant Lowrey and 
ensign Boyd, consisting of 90 men, “ These 
two gallant young gentlemen, who promised, at 
a future day, to be ornaments to their profes- 
sion, together with thirteen men, non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates, bravely fell, after 
an obstinate resistance against superior numbers, 
being abandoned by the greater part of the es- 
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cort upon the first discharge.’”? Such were the 
terrors the Indians had inspired. In the mean- 
time, general Scott, with a party of mounted 
men, arrived; but the season was too far ad- 
vanced, and the force assembled toe inadequate 
to enter upon decisive active operations, from 
which prudence effectually dissuaded, and they 
were permitted to return home. 

In a letter of the commander-in-chief, dated 
December 4, it is mentioned:—** It is now turn- 
ed of three months since I have been honoured 
with a single line, or any commands from you;”’ 
which circumstance, propably as clearly as any 
other, will show how far into the wilderness, 
and beyond the line of ordinary communication, 
the army was then advanced. On the 25d De- 
cember, general Wayne despatched major Bur- 
beck, with eight companies of foot, and a de- 
tachment of artillery, with orders to possess the 
field of action of the 4th November, 1791, and 
there to fortify. To this post the general gave 
the name of fort Recovery. 

For the purpose of encouraging the troops, 
who were ordered on this service, as well as for 
that of superintending the contemplated works, 
the general personally advanced to the same 

oint, with a small reinforcement of mounted 
infantry, accompanied by the officers mentioned 
in the following extract from general orders, 
which gives a brief account of the proceedings 


on the above mentioned interesting subject.—_ 


**The commander-in-chief returns his most 
grateful thanks to major Henry Burbeck, and to 
every officer, non-commissioned officer, and pri- 
vate, belonging to the detachment under his 
command, for their soldierly and exemplary 
good conduct, during their late arduous tour of 
duty, and the cheeifulness with which they sur- 
mounted every difficulty, at this inclement sea- 
son, in repossessing general St. Clair’s field of 
battle, and erecting thereon fort Recovery, a 
work impregnable by savage torce; as also, for 

iously and carefully collecting and interring the 

ones, and paying the last respect and military 
honours to the remains of the heroes who fell 
on the 4th of November, 1791, by three times 
three discharges from the same artillery that 
was lost on that fatal day, but now recovered, 
by this detachment of the legion. 

“ The commander-in-chicf also requests ma- 
jor Mills, captains De Butts, and Butler, lieuten- 
ant Harrison, and Dr. Scott, to accept of his best 
thanks for their voluntary aid and services upon 
this occasion.” 

More anxious to produce delay, and, perhaps, 
by their flags to reconnoitre his position with 
safety, than sincerely desirous of peace, the In- 
dians, immediately after the erection of fort Ke- 
covery, sent a pacific message to general Wayne, 
and proposed that negociations for a treaty should 
be opened, for the adjustment of all difficulties 
that exsted. Being fully empowered by his 
government upon the subject, and knowing the 
earnest desire of the administration and people, 
that the contest should be brought to aclose, 
geners! Wayne, although he had no faith in 
their honesty of purpose, but regarded the pro- 


posal as a stratagem to further their hostile de- 
signs, did not feel himself warranted to decline 
the overture. Determined, however, not to be 
the victim of their wiles, he met their advance 
with declarations of satisfaction; professed his 
entire readiness to make peace on terms that 
should be mutually just; and only required, on 
their part, the release of the captives in their 
possession, as a proof of their sincerity. The 
flag departed, being allowed thirty days to re- 
turn with the final answer of their chiefs. At 
this period, Big ‘Tree, a Seneca warrior of emi- 
nence, who was with the army, having attaehed 
himself to the American cause, committed sui- 
cide at fort Greeneville. ‘* I have lost,” said he, 
‘‘a very dear friend—the friend of my heart— 
general Richard Butler.’’ He had sworn to sa- 
crifice three enemies to the manes of his depart- 
ed friend. Exasperated at the thought of peace, 
he put a period to his existence. 

Upon the approach of spring, affairs assumed 
an aspect in the highest degree interesting, and 
called for the full exercise of the vigilance and 
wisdom of the commander of the army. Officially 
notified of a combination of persons on the Ohio, 
with a design to invade the territories of Spain, 
to his discretion was committed the authority to 
arrest the persons concerned, and to prevent its 
accomplishment. Prompt measures were taken 
to garrison fort Massac, 38 miles above the mouth 
of the Ohio. Having learned that Gayaso, the 
Spanish governor of Louisiana, had crossed the 
Mississippi, invaded the United States’ territory, 
and fortified a position at the Chickasaw Bluff:, 
general Wayne forthwith despatched a messen- 
ger, with a leiter, demanding to know by what 
authority the governor had taken a step so hos- 
tile and extraordinary. The conduct and letter 
of general Wayne, received from the govern- 
ment expressions of entire approbation. The 
spoliations upon American commerce, and the 
generally hostile spirit of the measures of Great 
Britain, gave strong reasons to fear a war with 
that nation; the speech of Lord Dorchester to 
the Indians—the refusal to deliver up the posts, 
and other unequivocal indications, left no room 
to doubt but the Indians were stimulated to hos- 
lilities by the British authorities in Canada; and 
a British garrison having been advanced, and 
fortified itself within the territury of the United 
States, at the rapnis of the Miami, rendered it 
probable that the savages would be sustained, in 
case of a battle, py veteran battalions of their 
white allies. 

Thus surrounded with difficulties and dangers, 
placed in circumstances delicate as they were 
new and embarrassing, general Wayne rose in 
proportion to the pressure, and showed that his 
abilities were equal to the emergeney. ‘To sus- 
tain and cheer him at this trying moment, a 
communication from the Secretary at War, un- 
der date of the Slst March, brought him the ex- 
plicit approbation of the president. Speaking 
of his ‘* taking post at the battle field of the 4th 
of November, 1791,” and “ the manner in which 
he treated the overtures of the hostile Indians,” 
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tisfactory,”-—the last, ‘* exceeding proper;” 
and the Secretary proceeds to say:—** It is with 
great pleasure, Sir, that I transmit to you the 
approbation of the President of the United 
States, of your conduct generally, since you 
have had the command, and more particularly 
for the judicious and military formation and dis- 
cipline of the troops; the precautions you ap- 
pear to have taken in your advance, in your for- 
tified camp, andin your arrangement to have 
full and abundant supplies of provisions on hand. 
Continue, Sir, to proceed in this manner, and 
your success will be certain.” 

In a subsequent letter, general Wayne is au- 
thorized, should he deem proper, to take the 
British fort on the rapids of the Miami. “Tf, 
therefore,” said Secretary Knox, ‘‘in the course 
of your operations against the Indian enemy, it 
should become necessary to dislodge the party 
at the rapids of the Miami, you are hereby au- 
thorized, in the name of the President of the 
United States, to do it.” ‘To the discretion of 
general Wayne was, therefore, confided, not 
only the sole conduct of the Indian war, but the 
authority to take a step which must certainly 
have involved the nation in war with Great Bri- 
tain. How far these high discretionary powers 
were wisely reposed, let the issue determine. 

In consequence of authority vested in him, the 
Indians having failed to enter into negociations 
for peace, and the time for active operations 
having come, general Wayne had called upon 
the geveraor of Kentucky tor 2000 mounted vo- 
lunteers. 

On the morning of the 30th June, an escort, 
consisting of ninety riflemen and fifty dragoons, 
commanded by major M‘Mahon, was attacked by 
a numerous body of Indians, under the walls of 
fort Recovery, followed by a general assault 
upon that fort. The enemy, driven back bya 
deadly fire, renewed the attack with great s)i- 
vit, but were finally repulsed, with heavy loss. 
During the night the savages were employed in 
carrying off their dead and wounded, but several 
were found the next morning, close under the 
guns of the fort, Circumstances existed, amount- 
ing nearly to positive proof, to show that the In- 
dians were aided by a considerable auxiMary 
British force. The loss of the enemy could not 
be ascertained; but as their number was upwards 
of 1500, and for some time exposed to the can- 
non of the fort, as well as rifles and musketry, 
it must have been considerable. The American 
loss was 25 killed and 40 wounded. Among 
those gallant officers who fell, ‘* were majer 

}1*Mahon, captain Hartshorne, and lieutenant 
Craig, of the rifle corps, and cornet Torney, of 
the cavalry; among the wounded, the intrepid 
captain Taylor, of the dragoons, and lieutenant 
Drake, of the infantry,’ General Wayne ex- 
pressed himself in high terms of praise of the 
bravery and good conduct displayed by both 
officers and men; acknowledging particular ob- 
ligation to captain Alexander Gibson, who com- 
manded the fort, ‘Thus, on the very ground 
which was the scene of their proudest victory, 
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a new commander, to know the superiority of 
the American arms. 

It was past the middle of July before the 
mounted volunteers from Kentucky, under ma- 
jor general Scott, arrived at Greeneville. Every 
preparation which prudence could devise and 
skill execute, having now been completed, the 
anxiously looked for aid having joined the army, 
general Wayne moved with his main force, and 
on the 8th of August took up a position about 
70 miles in advance of Greeneville, at Grand 
Glaize, in the very heart of the Indian settle- 
ments. So unexpected and rapid was the move- 
ment upon this pomt, that, but for the treachery 
and desertion of a soldier, the enemy must have 
suffered a complete surprise. General Wayne 
having made such demonstrations as led the In- 
dians to believe the villages on the Miami, 48 
miles W.S. W. of Grand Glaize, would be the 
object of attack, entering at once the part of 
their settlements lying under the protection of 
the garrison of a British fort, was a step equally 
bold and prudent.. “ Thus, Sir,’’ says general 
Wayne, in his letter of August 14th, to general 
Knox, ‘* we have gained possession of the grand 
emporium of the hostile Indians in the west, 
without loss of blood. The very extensive and 
highly cultivated fields and gardens, show the 
work of many hands. The margins of those 
beautiful rivers, the Miamis of the Lake and Au 
Glaize, appear like one continued village for a 
number of miles above and below this place; nor 
have I ever before beheld such immense fields 
of corn in any part of America, from Canada to 
Florida.” 

Himself a scientific and practical engineer, 
general Wayne immediately erected a strong 
fortification at the confluence of the Au Glaize 
and the Miami, to which he gave the name of 
fort Dehance. Though now prepared to strike 
a decisive blow, yet always actuated by princi- 
ples of humanity, the commandér of the army, 
generous as brave, averted the stroke, to make 
one more and last effort to restore tranquillity 
without the further effusion of blood. ‘*I have 
thought proper,” he said, ‘ to offer the enemy 
a last overture of peace; and as thev have every 
thing thatis dear and interesting at stake, I have 
reason to expect they will listen to the proposi- 
tion mentioned in the enclosed copy of an ad- 
dress, despatched yesterday by a special ftag, 
under circumstances that will insure his safe re- 
turn, and which may eventually spare the effu- 
sion of much human blood. But,” he adds, 
* should war be their choice, that blood be upon 
their own heads. America shall no longer be 
insulted with impunity. To an all-powerful and 
just God, I therefore commit myself and gallant 
army.” 

Stimulated by their British allies, confidently 
relying on their fortunes, their prowess, and 
their frtends, they resolved tu abide the issue of 
an engagement, and rejected the proposed offer. 

That engagement almost immediately follow- 
ed; and as no pen can describe it so correctly as 
the commanding general himself, we copy his 
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‘¢ Mead-Quarters, 
** Grand Glaize, 28th August, 1794. 

‘¢ Sir, —It is with infinite pleasure that 1 now 
announce to you the brilliant success of the Fe- 
deral army under my command, in a general ac- 
tion with the combined force of the hostile In- 
dians, and a considerable number of the volun- 
teers and militia of Detroit, on the 20th instant, 
on the banks of the Miamis, in the vicinity of 
the British post and garrison, at the foot of the 
rapids. 

“‘ The army advanced from this place on the 
15th instant, and arrived at Roche de Bout on 
the 18th; the 19th we were employed in making 
a temporary post for the reception of our stores 
and baggage, and in reconnoitring the position 
of the enemy, who were encamped behind a 
thick bushy wood and the British fort. 

“At 8 o’clock, on the morning of the 20th, 
the army again advanced in columns, agreeably 
to the standing order of march; the legion on 
the right flank, covered by the Miamis,—one 
brigade of mounted volunteers on the left, under 
brigadier general Todd, and the other in the 
rear, under brigadier general Barbee:—a select 
battalion of mounted volunteers moved in front 
of the legion, commanded by major Price, whe 
was directed to keep sufficiently advanced—so 
as to give timely notice for the troops to form, 
in case of action—it being yet undetermined 
whether the Indians would decide for peace or 
war. After advancing about five miles, major 
Price’s corps received so severe a fire from the 
enemy, who were secreted in the woods, and 
high grass, as to compel them to retreat. 

*¢ he legion was immediately formed in two 
lines, principally in a close, thick wood, which 
extended for m:les on our left; and for a very 
considerable distance in front, the ground being 
covered with old fallen timber, probably occa- 
sioned by 2 tornado, which rendered it imprac- 
ticable for the cavalry to act with effect; and af- 
forded the enemy the most favourable covert for 
their savage mode of warfare: they were formed 
in three lines, within supporting distance of each 
other, and extending near two miles, at right an- 
gles with the river. 

“TI svon discovered, from the weight of the 
fire, and extent of their lines, that the enemy 
were in full force in front, in possession of their 
favourite ground, and endeavouring to turn our 
left flank. Itherefore gave orders forthe se- 
cond line to advance, to support the first, and 
directed major general Scott to gain and turn 
the right flank of the savages, with the whole of 
the mounted volunteers, by a circuitous route: 
at the same time I ordered the front line to ad- 
vance with trailed arms, and rouse the Indians 
from their coverts, at the point of the bayonet; 
and, when up, to deliver a close and well direct- 
ed fire on their backs, followed by a brisk charge, 
so as not to give time to load again. I also or- 
dered captain Miss Campbell, who commanded 
the legionary cavalry, to turn the left flank of 
the enemy next the river, and which afforded a 
favourable field for that corps to act im 

‘* All those orders were obeyed with spirit and 





promptitude; but such was the impetuosity of the 
charge by the first line of infantry, that the In- 
dians and Canadian militia and volunteers were 
driven from all their coverts in so short a time, 
that although every exertion was used by the 
officers of the second line of the legion, and by 
generals Scott, Todd, and Barbee, of the mount. 
ed volunteers, to gain their proper positions, yet 
but a part of each could get up in season to par- 
ticipate in the action; the enemy being driven, 
in the course of one hour, more than two miles, 
through the thick woods already mentioned, by 
less than one-half their numbers. 

** From every account, the enemy amounted 
to two thousand combatants: the troops actually 
engaged against them, were short of nine bun- 
dred. This horde of savages, with their allies, 
abandoned themselves to flight, and dispersed 
with terror and dismay; leaving our victorious 
army in full and quiet possession of the field of 
battle, which terminated under the influence of 
the guns of the British garrison, as you will ob- 
serve by the enclosed correspondence between 
major Campbell, the commandant, and myself, 
upon the occasion. 

‘The bravery and conduct of every officer 
belonging to the army, from the generals down 
to the ensigns, merit my highest approbation. 
There were, however, some whose rank and si. 
tuation placed their conduct in a very conspicu- 
ous point of view, and which I observed with 
pleasure and the most lively gtatitude: among 
whom I must beg leave to mention, brigadier 
general Wibkinson and colonel Hamtramck, the 
commandants of the right and left wings of the 
legion, whose brave example inspired the 
troops; to these, I must add the names of my 
fuithful and gallant aids de camp, captains De 
Butts and T. Lewis, and lieutenant Harrison, 
who, with the adjutant general, major Mills, 
rendered the most essential service by commu- 
nicating my orders in every direction, and by 
their conduct and bravery exciting the troops to 
press for victory. Lieutenant Covington, upon 
whom the command of the cavalry now devolv- 
ed, cut down two savages with his own hand, 
and lieutenant Webb one, in turning the ene- 
my’s left flank. 

‘* The wounds received by captains Slough 
and Prior, and lieutenants Campbell, Smith, (an 
extra aid de camp to general Wilkinson, ) ef the 
legionary infantry, and captain Van Rensellaer, 
of the dragoons, and captain Rawlins, lieutenant 
M‘Kenney, and ensign Duncan, of the mounted 
volunteers, bear honourable testimony of their 
bravery and conduct. 

** Captains H. Lewis and Brock, with their 
companies of light infantry, had to sustain aa 
unequal fire for some time, which they support- 
ed with fortitude. In fact, every officer and 
soldier who had an opportunity to eome into ae- 
tion, displayed that true bravery which will al- 
ways ensure success. 

** And here permit me to declare, that I never 
discovered more true spirit and anxiety for ac- 
tion, than appeared to pervade the whole of the 
mounted volunteers; and Lam well persuaded 
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that had the enemy maintained their favourite 
ground but for one half hour longer, they would 
have most severely felt the prowess of that 
corps. ° 

** But, whilst I pay this just tribute to the liv- 
ing, I must not forget the gallant dead; among 
whom we have to lament the early death of 
those worthy and brave officers, captain Miss 
Campbell, of the dragoons, and lieutenant 
‘Towles, of the light infantry of the legion, who 
fell in the first charge. 

‘© Enclosed is a particular return of the killed 
and wounded—the loss of the enemy was more 
than double that of the Federal army. The 
woods were strewed for a considerable distance 
with the dead bodies of Indians and their white 
auxiliaries; the latter, armed with British mus- 
kets and bayonets. 

““ We remained three days and nights on the 
banks of the Miamis, in front of the field of bat- 
tle; during which time, all the houses and corn 
fields were consumed and destroyed for a con- 
siderable distance, both above and below fort 
Miamis, as well as within pistol shot of that gar- 
rison, who were compelled to remain tacit spec- 
tators of this general devastation and conflagra- 
tion—among which were the houses, stores, and 
property, of colonel M‘Kee, the British Indian 
agent, and principal stimulator of the war now 
existing between the United States and the sa- 
vages. 

‘© The army returned to this place on the 27th, 
by easy marches, laying waste the villages and 
corn fields for about fifty miles on each side of 
the Miamis: there remains yet a number of vil- 
lages, and a great quantity of corn, to be con- 
sumed or destroyed upon Au Glaize and the 
Miamis, above this place, which will be effected 
in the caurse of a few days. Ia the interim, we 
shail improve fort Defiance, and as soon as the 
escort returns with the necessary supplies from 
Greeneville and fort Recovery, the army will 
proceed to the Miami villages, in order to ac- 
complish the object of the campaign. 

** It is, however, not improbable that the ene- 
my may make one more desperate effort against 
the army; as it is said that a reinforcement was 
hourly expected at fort Miamis, from Niagara, 
as well as numerous tribes of Indians living on 
the margins and islands of the lakes: this is a 
business rather to be wished for than dreaded, 
whilst the army remains in force. ‘Their num- 
bers will only tend to confuse the savages, and 
the victory will be the more complete and deci- 
sive—and which may eventually ensure a per. 
manent and happy peace. 

wee these impressions, I have the honour 
to De, 





** Your most obedient, 
‘“‘And very humble servant, 
** ANTHONY WAYNE.” 

“The Fon. major gen. Kwox, 

Sec. of War.” 

**N. B. [ had forgot to mention that I met my 
flag on the 16th, who was returning with an 
evasive answer, in order to gain time for tlle ar- 
vival of the reinforcement mentioned by the 
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Shawanoe Indians, which actually did arrive two 
days before the action.” 

In this decisive action, the whole loss of ge- 
neral Wayne’s army, in killed and wounded, 
amounted only to one hundred and seven men. 
The loss of the enemy was more than double 
that of the Federal army. 

A spirited correspondence took plaee between 
general Wayne and colonel Campbell, who com- 
manded the British fort. The position was care- 
fully reconnoitred within pistol shot distance, 
not, perhaps, without a latent wish that such 
provocation should be given, as would justify to 
the whole world its capture; but the victory of 
the 20th had satisfied the commander that the 
most prudent forbearance would alone ensure 
his safety; and that cool and deliberate policy of 
the American general, which invariably guided 
his conduct, induced him, on the occasion, to 
repress the ardour of his men, and, indeed, to 
subdue his own feelings; he therefore contented 
himself with destroying the savage property, 
under the very guns of the fort, so as to show 
them that they could repose no confidence in 
the protecting power of the British flag. 

After effectually strengthening fort Defiance, 
the army took up its line of march on the 14th 
September, and, on the 17th, arrived at the 
Miami villages; from whence, having fully ac- 
complished the object of his expedition, the 
general returned to winter quarters at Greene- 
ville. — 

The victory of the 20th of August, so glorious 
to the American arms, and the subsequent 
movement of the army, produced the most de- 
cisive effects. The lofty spirit of the Indian 
warriors was subdued; they were taught that no 
just reliance could be placed on British protec- 
tion; and the superior power of the American 
nation was made so manifest, that the chiefs and 
warriors came forward and sued for peace. 

Preliminary articles were entered into on the 
1st of January, 1795, and hostages were left 
with General Wayne, for the safe delivery of 
prisoners in possession of the Indians. Nor 
was it on the northwestern frontier aloi.e that 
the victory produced important results, The 
voice of faction, which had risen to such a 
height as to embitter the life of Washington, 
was for a season hushed; the general adminis- 
tration felt itself strengthened by the redeem- 
ing influence of success, wiping away the stain 
that repeated defeat had thrown on the Ameri- 
can arms; the flame of war which was kindhing 
both among the Six Nations and the southern 
tribes bordering on Georgia, was extinguished; 
while the near prospect of a happy termination 
of all the difficulties in the northwest stimulated 
the luke-warm and increased the zeal of the 
active friends of government. The newsrapid- 
ly crossed the Atlantic, and proyed most ef- 
fectual aid to Mr. Jay in bringing-the negocia- 
tion with the British government, with which 
he was charged, to a fortunate conclusion.— 
On the 20th of August the victory was gained; 
ail onthe 19th of November, ninety days, just 
time for the information te reach London and 
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produce its full impression, the treaty was 
signed by Mr. Jay, and Lord Grenville. Thus 
the fruits were as happy as the achievement 
was glorious. 

A commission was forthwith issued by the 
President, appointing General Wayne sole com- 
missioner with full powers to negociate and 
conclude a steady with all the Indians north 
and west of the Ohio. 

In the negociation with the various tribes, 
whose jealousies and passions were constantly 
excited by emissaries from the British, who did 
not wish peace to be concluded with their sa- 
vage friends until the treaty with Great Britain 
should be finally ratified, General Wayne dis- 
played the consummate wisdom and prudence 
of the statesman. Open, frank, ond undissem- 
bling, he treated the chiefs and warriors with 
confidence and courtesy; explained to them in 
the plainest manner the just views of the go- 
vernment; and impressed upon their minds the 
truth, that the United States, while they were 
fully prepared for war, yet earnestly desired 
peace with them on equitable terms. By this 
manly and direct course he gained their confi- 
dence and turned it to the best interest of his 
country, for he did not abuse it; and at the close 
of the negociation, those proud and fierce sons 
of the forest cherished a respect for the Ameri- 
can commissioner in council as sincere as the 
Fi they entertained of the General in the 

eld. 

After a protracted negociation, the definitive 
articles of Peace were exchanged on the 7th of 
August, 1795, and the Indians returned to their 
homes, their affections won by the moderation 
and fairness with which they were treated. A 
restoration of prisoners took place, and many 
were the seenes of touching interest presented 
on the return of sons and daughters to their 
friends, to whom they were given up after a 
long and hopeless captivity, as victims snatched 
from the grave. 

The treaty met the entire approbation and 
prompt ratification of the government. Atreaty 
which not only securéd a long and uninterrupt- 
ed peace to the western inhabitants, but by fair 
and honourable negociation and purchase, pro- 
cured a cession of territory to the United States, 
now estimated at millions. 

As the tidings of the victory of Wayne flew 
from town to town, and from city to city, they 
awakened a thrill of inexpressible joy that told 
how much more had been accomplished than 
the most sanguine had dared to expect. Con- 
gress, at its meeting, adopted resolutions unani- 
mously, in the highest degree complimentary to 
General Wayme and his gallant army; and Presi- 
dent Washington again conveyed to him the ex- 
pression of his warmest approbation and esteem, 
The confidence of the executive in his wisdom, 
prudence, and discretion, were unbounded; and 
there is reason to suppose that it was contem- 
plated to entrust to his charge the Department 
of War. 

Peace being proclaimed, General Wayne, after 
three years and a half of painful and unremitting 





service, left the army to visit his family and 
friends. At every place on his way he was met 
by distinguished marks of respect, and his enury 
into Philadelphia was more gratifying than a 
Roman Triumph. It was on the 7th of February, 
1796; all business was suspended; he was met 
on his way by the military companies of the city, 
and passed through the streets amid the ringing 
of bells, the animating sounds of martial music, 
and the still dearer heart-felt acclamations of 
joy and welcome of a grateful and admiring 
people. 

But, during his absence, in the course of the 
winter, new and dark clouds had been gathering 
in the west. Party excitement against the 
British Treaty, and especially the strenuous op- 


‘position in Congress to making appropriations 


to carry it into effect, led to the belief that war 
would yet ensue; and Canadian emissaries had 
renewed their machinations to poison the minds 
of the Indians, and prepare them for hostilities. 
Other causes of alarm existed in the western 
country, growing out of the proceedings of the 
Spanish Governor of Louisiana, who had des- 
patched some persons up the Ohio under very 
suspicious circumstances. 

By the treaty the British posts at Detroit, 
Michilimackinack, Oswego, and Niagara, were 
immediately to be given up to the United States, 
and a commissioner, in whom the government 
had full confidence, was deemed necessary to 
receive them. 

Under these circumstances, General Wayne, 
charged with extensive discretionary power, re- 
turned in June, 1796, to the western country. 

Prompt measures were taken to effect the 
objects committed to his charge. Some pre- 
sumed emissaries were arrested and their views 
traced, Athis approach the spirit of enmity 
among the savages entirely disappeared; they 
hailed his return with the greatest marks of con- 
fidence and respect. ; : 

The treaty of peace with Great Britain having 
been ratified, and appropriation made to carry it 
into effect, orders had been received to deliver 
up the posts; which General Wayne, in a letter 
of September, announced to have received, and 
compliments the urbanity and friendly spirit dis- 
played by the British officers and agents whom 
it waa his duty to meet. Thus happily term? 
nated the troubles which had so long existed on 
the North-western frontier; the effusion of blood 
was stayed—the murder of women and children 
averted. ‘The foundation of a permanent and 
lasting peace was laid, and the territory north 
and west of the Ohio, which, in 1790, contained 
only 3000 white inhabitants, in the year 1800, 
contained 50,000; in 1810, 250,000; and, in 1820, 
near a million of inhabitants. 

Happier results from the highest bravery and 
consummate wisdom have been rarely experi 
enced. Having put affairs in a proper state to 
be left, in November Gencral Wayne sailed from 
Detroit for Presque; Isle, the last post which 
it was his duty to visit previous to repairing to 
the seat of government. But Providence, and 
its ways are inscrutable, did not permit him, his 
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friends and country, that happiness. On his 
passage he was seized, on the 17th November, 
the day before he landed, with an attack of the 
gout, which continued until the 30th, and then 
seemed to subside; but like a subtle enemy, that 
retires but to gather strength, it returned with 
increased force, and made its lodgment in the 
stomach, from which no skill could expel it, and 
on the 15th of December, 1796, he breathed his 
last, in the full vigour of life, in the noon-tide of 
glory, and in the midst of usefulness. 

General Wayne was bornon the Ist of January, 
1745, and died on the 15th of December, 1796, 
wanting sixteen days of being 52 years of age, 
a period of life at which many others who have 
since become eminent, were unknown to fame. 

The celebrated Admiral Blake was 50 years 
old before he went to sea; and Cowper, the 
beautiful moral Poet, of England and the world, 
at that age, was unknown as an author. How 
much might have been accomplished had he 
lived? How much increased his glory! 

The patriotism, spirit, and military character 
ef General Wzyne are written in every leaf of 
his country’s history from the dawn of the Re- 
volution to the close of his eventful life. If you 
ask who obeyed the first call of America and 
urged their way tothe Canadian frontier at the 
opening of the war; do you not find Wayne 
first upon the battle ground and the last to re- 
tire? Ask who bore the brunt of the action on 
the left wing at the battle of Brandywine? who 
gallantly led his division to victory on the rjght 
wing at the battle of Germantown? who bore 
the fiercest charge at the battle of Monmouth? 
who, in the hour of gloom, roused the despond- 
ing spirits of the army and nation by the glorious 
storming and capturing of Stony Point? But 
where was there danger and duty, and it was 
possible for him to be present, and he was not 
there? Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia were allscenes of his active service, and 
the latter awarded him special honours. 

During the Revolution he served his country 
from the frozen regions of the St. Lawrence to 
the burning sands of the St. Mary’s—possessing 
the entire confidence as well as private friend- 
ship of the Commander-in-chief. Throughout 
the greater portion of the war, though holding 
only the rank and receiving the emoluments of 
a brigadier, he performed the duty, held the 
command, and incurred the responsibility of a 
Major General. From his extreme daring at 
Stony Point, andon every occasion when it was 
necessary, like Napoleon at the bridge of Lodi, 
to putevery thing at hazard for his country, an 
idea was put forth by some who really mistook 
his character or envied his fame, that courage 
was his chief and distinguishing attribute. No 

‘pinion could be more unjust. We discover 
that Washington as repeatedly confided on his 
wisdom in advising, and his prudence in the ex- 
ecution of his plans, as on his valour. In truth, 
in him the daring and hazardous assault or the 
cautious retreat, avoiding the enemy or meeting 
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to the well regulated desire of effeeting most 
for bis country, with the means at his command. 
The idol of his soldiery—if he studied their 
characters and adapted himself by perfect fear- 
lessness to their predilection, we cannot but 
deem it as an additional proof of his profound 
knowledge of human nature, and commend him 
for turning it to his country’s advantage. A 
strict disciplinarian, he was firm and decisive in 
enforcing obedience, knowing that the safety of 
the army and the cause itself depended upon 
subordination and the prompt conformity to or- 
ders, But the stern exterior of the commander 
always relaxed, andfeelings, humane and tender 
to an amiable degree were exhibited when the 
health and comfort of his soldiers were concern- 
ed. His letters repeatedly disclose the most 
pressing instances for necessaries for his men; 
provisions, clothing, medicines; and therefore 
was it that their love for him warmed into the ar- 
dour of devotion. 


A gentleman of accomplished and refined 
manners, no one more delighted to relieve the 
hardships of war by the courtesies of social in- 
tercourse. Much to the injury of his private for- 


tune, he kept a table throughout the greatest 


portion of the war of the Revolution, which was 
frequented by respectable strangers who visited 
the camp, and the intelligent and brave among 
his companions inarms. In the private walks 
of life his virtues were not less conspicious than 
his conduct aiid valour in the field. His letters 
to Mrs. Wayne and family, kept up the whole 
time of his absence, breathe the most tender 
spirit and affectionate heart. 


When a great man, running the race for 
glory, acts before the public, you do not always 
read his whole soul, and are not certain that 
you realize his true character, In the instance 
before us, if permission and space were allowed 
for the publication of the aforesaid letters, it 
would be truly pleasing to raise the veil and be 
permitted to enter the domestic sanctuary where, 
without reserve, the heart is laid open in all the 
simplicity of native character; and there the vi- 
zor of the warrior taken off, the helmet of the 
hero laid aside, to find all the amiable traits 
which adorn the husband, the father, and the 
friend. Hector, taking leave of Andromache, 
is, if possible, more interesting than in the dire 
conflict with Patroculus. 


The General, in a letter addressed to his ac- 
complished and amiable daughter, the late Mrs. 
Margaret Atlee, after speaking of the recent 
death of her mother in the most affecting man- 
ner, adds, ** You were both (meaning his only 
son and daughter) infants when I was first call- 
ed upon by my country to defend. her rights 
and liberties; in which hazardous task I spent 
my prime of life, nor was I sparing of my blood. 
At the close of the late war, from the vicissitudes 
of fortune, we were again separated; and ata 
period when fortune, tired of her persecution, 
began to smile upon me and promised ease and 





him at the bavonet’s point was always the result 
of high moral duty, and he fashioned his conduct 


retirement, I was again called forth to form and 
lead her legion, which had yet to leara the 
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dreadful trade of death, against a victorious and 
insulting savage foe. 

“‘ From these causes have we been separated 
from each other, and from these causes has an 
affectionate and an indulgent parent been lost, 
and almost a stranger to his children and fa- 
mily.”’ 

The camp of general Weyne was a school for 
young soldiers. The discipline of arms, the 
courtesy of gentlemen, and the prudent con- 
duct of affairs, were here acquired and practi- 
sed; and general Wayne took pleasure in en. 
couraging and advancing merit. The Honorable 
William H. Harrison, the late envoy to Colom- 
bia, the hero of Tippecanoe and of the Thames, 
learned the art of war under general Wayne, to 
whom he was aid in the victory of the Miamis. 
Eaton, who planted the American standard on 
the walls of a Barbarian capital, in Africa, was a 
captain in that campaign. Pike and Covington 
were there, who have evinced their patriotism 


and spirit by their blood; as were also Van Rens- |’ 


selaer, Bissel, and many others, who have been 
since distinguished in life. 

aton, who was an observer of men, and an 
odlans has left us the following description and 
character of his general:— ; 

‘* He is firm in constitution, as in resolution; 
industrious, indefatigable, determined and per- 
severing; fixed in opinion, and unbiassed in 
judgment; not over accessible, but studious to 
reward merit. He is arock against which the 
waves of calumny and malice, moved by the 
gusts of passion natural to envy, have dashed; 
have washed its sides: he is still immoveable on 
his base. He isin some degree susceptible of 
adulation, as is every man who has an honest 
thirst for military fame. He endures fatigue and 
hardship with a fortitude uncommon for a man 
of his years. I have seen him, in the most severe 
night of the winter of 1794, sleep on the 
ground, like his fellow soldiers, and walk 
around the camp at four in the morning, with 
the vigilance of a sentinel.” 

{n high party contests, no eminent man who 
takes a distinguished part in public affairs, es- 
capes the shafts of calumny— 

«« Envy does merit as its shade pursue.” 

When Washington was the object of unlicens- 
ed attack, during the period of his administra- 
tion, and general Wayne was commander-in- 
chief of the army, it would have been no com- 
pliment to the latter to bave remained free from 
abuse. But the calumniators, with their calum- 
nies, have gone down to oblivion, while the cha- 
racter of their intended victim, embalmed with 
that of Washington, rises in unblemished lustre, 
on the wings of Time, to immortal fame. 

The remains of general Wayne were tempo- 
ratily deposited at Presque Isle, from whence 
they were removed in 1809, by his son, Isaac 

Wayne, Esq., to the cemetery of St. David’s 
ghurch, near Waynesborough farm, which is si- 
tuated in the county of Chester, Pennsylvania, 
the birth place, and, previously to the revolu- 
tionary war, the peaceful and favourite residence 
of the general. 





A handsome monument, erected by the Penn- 
sylvania State Society of the Cincinnati, his be- 
loved companions in arms, attest their affection 
and his worth. 

The south front of the Monument exhibits the following in- 
scription:— 
In honour of the distinguished 
Military services of 
s Major General 
ANTHONY Wayne, 
And as an affectionate tribnte 
Of respect to his memory, 
This stone was erected by his 
Companions in arms, 
The Pennsylvania State Society of 
The Cincinnati, 
July 4th, A. D. 1809, 
Thirty-fourth anniversary of 
The Independence o 
The United States of America; 
An event which constitutes 
The most 
Appropriate eulogium of an American 
Soldier and Patriot. 
The north front exhibits the following ingoription:— 
Major General 
ANTHONY WayNE 
Was born at Waynesborough, 
In Chester County, 
State of Pennsylvania, 
A. D. 1745. 
After a life of honour and usefulness, 
ile died, in December, 1796, 
Ata Military post 
On the shore of Lake Erie, 
Commander in chief of the army of 
The United States. 
His military achievements 
Are consecrated 
In the history of his Country, 
And in 
The hearts of his countrymen. 
His remains 
Are here deposited. 


SE SnnEnnnee ._ cena 


The youth who can sneer at exalted virtue, 
need not wait for age and experience, to com- 
mence a consummate knave. 

All professions, it is said, have their myste- 
ries—these are precisely the points in which 
consists their weakness or knavery. 

As reasonably expect Oaks from a mushroom- 
bed, as great and durable products from small 
and hasty efforts. 

Men are more civilized by their pleasure than 
their occupations. Business dispenses not only 
with ceremony, but often with common civility; 
and we should become rude, repulsive, and un- 
gracious, did we not recover in our recreations 
the urbanity which, in the bustle of our labors, 
we disyegard.—Anon. 


Piety which does not sweeten a man’s natural 
temper, may be compared to fruit before it is 
ripe—good in its kind, but not arrived at perfev- 
tion. 


More men have been ruined by their servants 
than by their masters. 

Industry needs not wish and he that lives epon 
hope, will die fasting,— Franklin, 
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SKBLETON OF AN 
INDIAN LODGE, FISHING HUTS, &c. 
The engraving on the opposite page is a copy 
of an original drawing of the Skeleton of an In- 


dian Lodge, Fishing Huts, and Bark Canoe, 
near the falls of the Marie, Michigan Territory, 
obligingly favored us by Mr. J. C. M’Cleary, a 
young man of talents, recently post preceptor at 
that place. The following is an extract from his 
letter accompanying it:— 

‘©The Falls of St. Marie commence about 
twelve miles below Lake Superior, and continue 
about one mile, making in that distance a de- 
scent of about sixteen feet, but in no place per- 
pendicular; and although they present an angry 
front, they are navigable near the shore for bat- 
teaux and canoes. At these Falls white fish are 
caught in great abundance, and constitute the 
staple commodity of the country. The stran- 
ger is astonished at the appearance of numerous 
bark canoes in these rapids, at times buried in 
spray, or borne away by the force of a current 
which scarce any power can resist. As the mode 
of taking this fish here is not generally known, it 
may not be an uninteresting detail:—Two men 
are seated in a bark canoe, the most frail of all 
vessels; the one in the bow holds a long pole, to 
which is attached a scoop net; the other guides 
the boat with a paddle; the former, after push- 
ing the canoe far enough into the rapids with 
his pole, changes the ends, and plunges the 
scoop net into the water; the latter immediately 
propels the boat against the stream with his 
paddle, to prevent its turning its side to the cur- 
rent: this continues until the former, by a dex- 
terous turn of the pole, encloses the fish in the 
bag of the net, and deposits them in the canoe, 
when, with his pole, he arrests the progress of 
the canoe, and they proceed as before.’ 

The wigwams of the Indians are generally 
rude huts, formed of stakes driven into the 
ground in the form of a cone, and fastened to- 
gether in the centre, and thatched with skins, 
leaves and bark, which sufficiently preserves the 
interior from the rain. An aperture is left on 
one side by way of door, at which the humble 
inhabitants enter stooping, to avoid striking their 
heads. Rude and unsightly as the exterior ap- 
pears, the accommodations of an Indian Lodge 
are acknowledged by travellers, generally, and 
the rude inhabitants appear to enjoy the conve- 
niences which their ingenuity and skill have 
contrived, with a satisfaction not perhaps ex- 
ceeded by the courtly possessor of a palace.— 
The conceptions of white men, accustomed to the 
multifarious wants and correspondent accommo- 
dations of civilized life, are liable to depreciate 
the peculiar conformation of an Indian Lodge, 
as below the system of general architecture.— 
The scale of gradation by which we estimate the 
refinements of society, and the peculiar enjoy- 
ments of life, cannot, however, be predicated of 
the architectural science; and in vain may we 
Jug in the barbarous ages to settle the question, 
while we inconsistently appreciate the happiness 
of the inmate in proportion to the magnificence 
of his residence. An Indian Lodge, well stored 
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with beaver and other valuable skins, afd stock- 
ed with venison, constitutes the happy domicile 
of its possessor, and affords him the pleasing sa- 
tisfaction of extending its immunities to the wan- 
dering stranger, who finds a ready welcome to 
the protection of the one and the entertainments 
of the other. 

The Indians, even in the rudest state of na- 
ture, appear to be well acquainted with the right 
of property, and preserve to themselves the pri- 
vilege inviolate. Each hut or wigwam has its do- 
main, or private hunting ground, over which the 
men daily rove in pursuit of game; while the wo- 
men at home are intent upon the management 
of their domestic concerns, not disdaining the 
servile drudgery of cutting wood, planting and 
gathering corn, ceoking, &c. with perfect resig- 
nation to their fate, as destined to fill up the 
humbler allotments of society. 

Their canoes are usually five fathoms and a 
half in length, and four feet and a half in their 
extreme breadth, and formed of birch tree bark, 
a quarter of an inch in thickness. The bark is 
lined with small splints of cedar wood; and the 
vessel is further strengthened with ribs of the 
same wood, of which two ends are fastened to 
the gunwales; several bats, rather than seats, 
are also laid across the canoe, from gunwale to 
gunwale. ‘the small roots of the spruce tree 
afford the wattap, with which the bark is sew- 
ed; and the gum of the pine tree supplies the 
place of tar and oakum. Bark, some spare 
wattap and gum, are always carried in each ca- 
noe, for the repairs which frequently become ne- 
cessary. 

~—<f——— 
INSANE HOSPITAL. 

The following description of the Insane Hos- 
pital, in the vicinity of Boston, is extracted from 
‘* The Bower of Taste,” a semi-monthly periodi- 
cal, published in Boston, The view presented 
on the opposite page, is a copy of a lithograpic 
sketch, by Mrs. Snow. 

The centre building of this noble establish- 
ment was formerly the residence of J. Barrell, 
Esq. whose leisure, and fine taste led him to in- 
dulge in his favourite study of Horticulture; and 
such was the success of his labours, that no rural 
retreat in the vicinity of Boston could at that pe- 
riod vie in picturesque beauty with Barrell’s 
Farm, or present so rich a variety both of fruits 
and flowers, as were there produced. Afterthe 
death of its owner, it was let, and improved for - 
ashort term, as a house of public entertain- 
ment. In consideration of its superior advanta- 
ges in point of situation, purity of air, &c, the 
estate was purchased in 1816 by the trustees of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, to be con- 
verted into an Asylum for the Insane; since 
which, two large wings have been added to the 
main building, which much improve its beauty. 
The former are exclusively deveted to the ac- 
commodation of the patients; the latter is im- 
proved as offices, &c. by the superintendents of 
the Hospital. There is an air of neatness, order 
and guiet within and about this establishment, 
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which is highly favourable to its character. The 
apartments are airy, handsome, and comfortably 
furnished, and have no appearance, as some im- 
agine, of a prison. The patients of the first 
elass, who are but partially deranged, have few 
restrictions imposed upon them; they are per- 
mitted to exercise at. pleasure in the adjscent 
grounds, which are laid out with much neatness 
and taste, and indulge in such occupations or 
amusements as they may fancy. In confirmed 
cases of Insanity, where constant confinement is 
necessary, they are attended by faithful and ex- 
perienced nurses, and subject to an approved 
course of medical treatment under the superin- 
tendance of Dr. Wyman, principal physician of 
the establishment. 

In compliment to John McLean, Esq. who was 
a liberal benefactor of this institution, it has ob- 
tained the name of the **\ McLean Asylum,’’— 
although it is more generally known by that of 
the Insane Hospirau 

” " ss “s What sight can be 

more humiliating to a rational being—more 
prostrating to the pride of reasoning man, than 
to behold the wreck of intellect—the ‘‘Ruins 
ef a noble mind.’’ Misfortune may reduce us 
from splendour to poverty. © Disease may prey 
upon the cheek of beauty, or waste the vigour 
of manhood; but the ravages of insanity, like 
the syroc blast, leaves a darkness,—a desolation 
in its path, more terrible than even the impress 
of death upon the human frame. 


Oh! °tis a sight of paralyzing dread, 

To mark the rolling of a maniac’s eye, 
From which the spark of intelleet hath fled, 
The langh convulsive, or the quivering sigh, 


To see ambition with his moon-light helm— 
Armed with the fancied panoply of war; 

The mimic sovereign of a powerful realm— 
His shield, a shadow! and his sword a straw 


To see pale beauty raise her dewy eye, 

‘Toss her white arms, and beckon things of air, 
As if she held communion with the sky, 

And all she loved, and all she sought were there. 


To list the warring of unearthly sounds 
That wildly rise, like ocean’s distant swell, 
Or spirits shrieking o’er enchanted grounds, 
Calling dark magic from her secret cell: 


Oh! never—never may such fate be mince! 

I’d rather dwell in earth’s remotest cave, 

So | my spirit calmly might resign 

To him, who reason’s glorious blessing gave. 
————<>>——_-— 


ICHABOD AND THE BULL. 
The following account of Mister Ichabod 


Wing's first attempt to preach in the town of 


, in New England, is condensed froma 
most authentic statement in the Boston Galaxy, 
whose editor is not certainly famous for making 
bulls. 

The congregation met, and the meeting-house 
was filled, but the minister put it off terribly. 
The bell kept tolling and tolling and the people 
thought it never would be done. They yawned 
and stared about and kept peeping out of the 
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windows—just as if they expected he would 
come sooner for that. At last Deacon Snacks 
got up and spoke to Squire Barley corn— 

‘ Squire, where is the minister?’ 

‘Really, Deacon, I don’t know. He came 
out of my house just after me, but he walked se 
slow I got out of sight of him.’ 

‘It’s very strange he don’t come.’ 

‘Very strange.’ 

Here, Miss Deborah Peepabout, an elderly 
lady, who held the opinion of Paul Pry, that ‘the 
spirit of inquiry is the grand characteristic of the 
age in which we live,’ and who also felt a par- 
ticular sympathy in the fate of all unmarried 
men, thrust her long nose between the Deacon | 
and the Squire, and asked— 

‘Law me! Deacon—Squire—why don’t the 
minister come?’ 

Then Miss Martha Buskbody, seeing the 
Deacon, the Squire and Miss Peepabout, engag- 
ed in colloquy, wriggled herself into their com- 
pany and asked the same question. 

Then another and another and another fol- 
lowed the example, and there was quickly a knot 
of people gathered round the Deacon and the 
Squire, all asking questions which nobody could 
answer. The whole congregation was in a buzz- 
buzzing. Every one was asking where the mi- 
nister was, although every one knew that all the 
rest were just as ignorant as himself. 

Bill Muggs, the sexton, kept tugging away at 
the bell-rope, till he had tolled the people out 
of patience ;—but we must leave the bell tolling, 
and the sexton fretting, and the Deacon and the 
Squire and the old maids, and all the rest of 
the congregation on the tenter-books of suspense, 
and go back to see what had become of our 
friend Ichabod. 

Ichabod had slackened his pace after leaving 
the house and had fallen into a sort of a reverie. 
Finding himself rather late before he got near 
the church, he resolved to make a short cnt 
across a field where tiie road made an angle; 
so jumping over a stone wall, he steered directly 
for the church, but had not proceeded many 
paces when he was startled by a most savage 
and unmusical boo-boo-ing sound in a tone of 
the deepest bass he ever heard.—Lifting up his 
eyes he beheld a furious bull making at him 
with all speed and bellowing like mad. It is 
needless to say that he took to his heels; the 
bull made after him, and Ichabod put on with all 
the fleetness he could exert. , Four legs are bet- 
ter than two, and it was soor evident that the 
quadruped would win the race. Ichabod found 
he could not reach the wall before the bull 
would be up with him. ‘ Now,’ thought he, ‘it 
is all over with me!’ His shoes flew off; but the 
bull kept on. He dropped his hat, but the 


stratagem did not take; the bull was not to be 
made a fool of.—-He threw his sermon behind 
hm, but with no better success; the bull was 
not to be reasoned with; he gave the manuscript 
a whisk with his tail and scattered it to,the four 
winds, 

‘I’m gone!’ I’m gone!’ said Iehabod, for the 
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bull was close behind him—at this instant he es- 
pied an apple tree close at hand—and sum- 
moning all his mental strength he made a des- 
perate leap and was fortunate enough to spring 
into the tree at the moment the bull was at his 
heels. 

Here was an unlooked for deliverance, but 
unluckily the bull was not so easily got rid of. 
—Though disappointed of his prey he kept 
about the tree with such a menacing disposition 
that Ichabod dared not descend. It seemed as 
if the malicious animal knew he kept a congre- 
gation waiting, he stuck to the spot with such 
pertinacity. For two mortal hours did the un- 


‘lucky Ichabod sit perched upon the tree in sight 


of the church. Every minute seemed an age to 
him. He heard the bell toll, toll, toll, and 
each stroke seemed the funeral knell to his 
hopes. 

He pictured to his fancy a crowded congrega- 
tion waiting in anxious suspense, and lost in won- 
der and amazement at his non-appearance.— 
‘Alas!’ said he to himself— 


‘I hear a voice you cannot hear 
Which bids me thus delay; 

I see the horns you cannot see 
Which force me here to stay. 


He saw the congregation come out of the 
church and scatter hither and thither like sheep 
without a shepherd, yet he durst not leave the 
apple tree because there was, not a lion, but a 
bull in the way. 

The congregation were at last fairly tired out. 
Two hours had they waited and no parson came. 
The sexton left off tolling the bell, and indeed 
it was quite time, for he had nearly worn the rope 
off. The people came out of the church, having, 
after two hours debating on the matter, come 
to the conclusion that there would be no sermon, 
and that there was good ground for alarm as to 
the fate of the minister. They sent off parties 
east, west, norta and south to explore the coun- 
try, and presently Ichabod discovered a crowd 
along the road headed by the Deacon and the 
Sexton. Ichabod mustered all the strength of 
his lungs and bawled out to them like seven 


watchmen upon a tower. The whole party came - 


to a halt and gazed around with astonishment 
and fear; at length they spied something snugly 
roosted in the apple tree: they took it at first 
for a huge black turkey-cock, but on nearer ap- 
proach they found it to be no other than poor 
Ichabod. 

Now the bull, just at that moment, happened 
to be pawing and snufiing with his nose on the 
other side of the tree, so that he was hidden 
from the party by a thorn bush at its foot. The 
poople seeing Ichabod perched on high in the 
same manner, were struck dumb with amaze- 
ment for a few moments. Was the poorynan 
bewitched? or had he run mad, or what had pos- 
sessed him to spend the afternoon dangling like 
a scarecrow to the bough of an apple tree. 
For some moments no one dared advance a step 
further or speak a single word. At last Bill 
Muggs plucked up courage and advanced to 
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the stone wall. He was an old sailor, who 
within a few years, had taken his land tacks 
aboard and seated himself up in the bush: he 
took up the trade of a sexton because it consist- 
ed in pulling arope. On this occasion he un- 
dertook to be spokesman of the party, for the 
Deacon was absolutely frightened. Bill pat his 
head over the wall, clasped his hand up to the 
corner of his mouth and sung out— 

‘Halloo, ahoy.’ 

Ichabod lifted up his voice like an owl in 
the desert, and exclaimed! ‘ Come along! come 
along, save me!’ 

‘Blast your eye-balls,’ said Bill, clawing a 
huge quid of tobacco out of his mouth and throw- 
ing it slap upon the ground, ‘ why don’t you 
save yourself?’ 

‘I can’t, I can’t,’ said Ichabod. 
away—drive him away.’ 

By this time some of the party and the Dea- 
con among the rest, had got over the wall, and 
were advancing towards the tree, staring and 
wondering to hear the man talk in such an un- 
accountable manner. 

‘Come down, come down,’ said the Deacon, 
‘What have you been doing all the afternoon im 
Col. Shute’s orchard.’ 


‘ Ay, ay,’ said Bill, ‘ what are you about there 
aloft without hat and shoes? looking for all the 
world like a half starved monkey sitting in a 
lee backstay!’ 

At this moment the party had got nearly up to 
the tree. ‘Look out, look out,’ cried Ichabod, 
‘he’s coming!’ They had no time to ask who 
it was that was coming, for before the words 
were fairly out of his mouth, they heard a furi- 
ous bellow and bounce; in an instant the bull was 
among them! Heavens, what a scampering! 
The whole squad took to flight quicker than a 
flock of wild ducks on hearing a shot. The 
deacon lost his hat and wig, and captain Blue- 
berry ran out of his boots which were a little too 
large forhim. Divers other accidents happened. 
The greatest catastrophes were those of Squire 
Snakeroot and Lieutenant Darling. The Squire 
being pursy and shortwinded, was overtaken by 
the bull, and received a tremendous butt in the 
rear which disabled him so that he could not sit 
down without a double cushion for a fortnight. 
The bull, after knocking him over, ran off after 
the others, and the Squire made a shift to climb 
up the tree and take sides with Ichabod. 

The Lieutenant’s was a more frightful case— 
He was a short, fat, thick-set, duck-legged fel- 
low, and happened to be dressed in a pair of 
stout, old fashioned leather breeches. ‘the bull 
having floored the Squire, came in the twink- 
ling of a bed post upon the Lieutenant who was 
waddling off in double quick time. The bull hit 
him a poke behind, intending to serve him as he 
did the Squire, but one of his horns catching in 
the waistband of the Lieutenant’s inexpressibles, 
he was taken off his legs in an instant aud whisk - 
ed off upon the bull’s horns. Away went the 


‘ Drive him 


bull scouring after the fugitives, with the unfor- 





tunate Lieutenant dangling by the waistband, 
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and fairly out of his wits with terror. His ca- 
pers in the air were only brought to an end by 
the bull’s bringing up butt against the stone wall, 
and pitching the Lieutenant completely over 
into the road. 

The rest of the party got over the wall with- 
out any help, and escaped the fury of the ani- 
mal, And now commenced a regular set-to:— 
The party armed themselves with stones and 
clubs and began a pitched battle with the bull 
for the deliverance of Ichabod. Thumps, bangs, 
pokes, and missiles of every description, were 
shewered upon the sides of the beast, who shook 
his redoubtable horns, flourished his tail, and 
ran bustling and bellowing here and there, 
wherever the attack was hottest. Ichabod and the 
Squire meantime shouting from their citidal in 
the apple tree, cheering on the assailants, and 
attacking the rear of the bull by pelting him 
with small shot in the shape of winter pippins. 

This holy war lasted for three quarters of an 
hour, and the bull seemed likely to win the day. 
Ichabod fancied himself already reduced to the 
necessity of taking up his quarters in the tree 
for the night; but luckily at this moment a rein- 
forcement arrived, and the bull began slowly to 
retreat; the assailants, headed by Bill Muggs, 
pressed their advantage, carried the stone wall 
by escalade, formed a solid column, and ina 
short time the bull was driven from the field 
without theoss of a single man. And thus the 
victory being achieved, Ichabod came down 
from the tree. 

But it was all over with him. His sermon 
was gone, the afternoon was gone; and he soon 
found that his hopes in a pulpit, were gone. 
The bull was never out of his mind. He never 
had the courage to attempt another sermon, 
and at the very thought he imagines, to this day, 
he hears a boo-boo-ing and sees a pair of horns. 





THE GUARD. 
‘fA merrier man 
Within the limit of becoming mirth 
I never spent an Lour’s talk withal.”’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 

‘*Begone, dull care, I pry’thee begone from 
me,’’ sung out a deep, sonorous voice behind 
me, as, having just exalted himself to the top 
of the York mail, I was busily at work, compos- 
ing myself in my place—‘‘Begone, dull care, 
thou and I shall never agree.”’ 

I looked round and soon discovered that it 
emanated from our guard, as a kind of accom- 
paniment to the exertion for pulling off his 
huge dreadnought coat. He not only sung hear- 
tily, but his appearance well answered the bur- 
then of his song, for he was a good fresh look- 
ing man, and certainly rejoiced in as happy and 
cheerful a countenance as a man would wish to 
be blessed with—he was also very smart in his 
manner and dress—wore a ring on his finger— 
tied his neckcloth quite in style, and cocked 
his hat as ifhe thought no small trifle of himself. 
By the bye, I have a prodigious fancy that the 
character of a man, or at least what he thinks 
of himself, is to be known from merely observ- 





ing the physiognomy, if Imay so term it, of the 
cock of his hat. ~Be that, however, as it may, 
the gentleman (I am sure he thought himselfas 
much one as any of them who travelled with 
him) seemed little disturbed by my observa- 
tion, singing blithely on as he proceeded to ad- 
just his dress with great care and exactness. 

‘*That man’s a character,” said [ to myself, 
not slightly amused by his operations, and con- 
sidering that the sign, which his face held out, 
promised a certainty of good cheer and enter- 
tainment, [ spread my coat on the roof of the 
coach, and leaning back upon it, at once com- 
menced parlance with him. 

**Good old song that of yours, guard.”’ 

‘It is, sir,’’ returned he, in a. good humoured 
tone, “especially as I sing it,’’ and he tuned up, 
‘*For [ hold it one of the wisest things to drive 
dull care away.”’ 

‘‘Umph! not far wrong,’’ thought I. ‘‘Fond 
of music, I presume?’’ 

‘*Ye-es, sir,—well enough in its way—helps 
one on a bit occasionally, when there’s nothing 
better to be done; but I never studied it—quite 
a natural talent—ti tiddle tom.”’ 

I could scarcely avoid smiling at my new 
friend’s comfortable opinion of himself, it was 
so perfectly comfortable; desirous, however, of 
not offending him,I diverted the impulse by in- 
quiring how he liked his mode of life. ‘‘t dare 
say, guard, it would require much to make you 
change it.”’ 

‘‘And why should I wish to change it, sir? I 
know of no objections te it—though to be sure, 
it may not sound very grand to bea mail coach 
guard; but, you know, sir, it all depends upon 
the way of doing the thing—there is a manner 
of doing every thing. And he twitched up his 
neckcloth and pulled in his chin with a very su- 
periative kind of finish, thereby giving me an op- 
portunity of observing ‘‘Truly.’’ 

‘‘But perhaps, sir,’’ he inquired with quick 
eagerness, ‘‘you have never considered philoso- 
phically what a guard is; for you must know 
I’m a bit of philosopher myself.” 

In much amused surprise at this specimen of 
the march of intellect, I mentally exclaimed, 
‘*A mail coach guard a philosopher! What will 
the world come to next?’’ I briefly, however, 
admitted that I never had. 


‘‘Well, sir, then permit me to tell you—I 
maintain that my situation possesses, in a very 
great degree, all the charms of life. Pray, sir, 
what may you consider life to be valuable for?”’ 

I answered thatI really did not pretend to be 
a philosopher, nor was [ at the instant prepared 
to answer so difficult a question without first 
well considering it. I thought each individual 
had a peculiar way of thinking, and what was 
haypiness to one might be almost misery to ano- 
thes: 

‘‘Excuse my interrupting you, sir; but you 
speak of the object—I of the principle.” __ 

‘Then pray,’’ said I, smiling at his distine- 
tion, ‘‘what may be your ideas of the principle 
of happiness?”’ 
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‘sWhy, sir, I will tell you—-I think that the 
whole charm of life is derived from continued 
novelty, and ome’s self importance and conse- 
quence, or the noise one makes in the world.’’ 

I admitted that perhaps it might. 

‘If not, sir,’ he continued, ‘*can you tell me 
what is the meaning of the hundreds of car- 
riages one meets constantly whirling along the 
road—first up to tuwn—then back to the coun- 
try—then to some watering place—then to the 
Lord knows where. I tell you what, sir, it is all 
for the sake of novelty, and to show off their 
consequence.”’ 

Very likely; but pray instruct me how your 
situation embraces those properties, or I think 
you termed them principles of happiness?’’ 

“Most willingly, sir: as to novelty, I think I 
need not take inuch time to satisfy you of that, 
for my whole life is so evidently one scene of 
continued novelty—always changing—always 
interesting. And as to the noise one makes in 
the world, or one’s self consequence—do you 
see that line of coal carts on the road?” 

I looked in the direction pointed out, and ob- 
served a string of at least a dozen carts, going 
quietly along in dull procession, with their dri- 
vers each lounging in his vehicle. 

‘*Ti-au, ti-au!’’ sounded my friend—up jumped 
the drivers in an instant, and immediately were 
all the carts turned to the left side of the road. 

Another twitch of the neckcloth, as he re- 
turned his horn to its rest, prefaced his remark, 
‘*You see, sir, one is of some little consequence 
in the world.’’ 

‘‘Most indisputably,” I replied, laughing 
heartily at his conceit, ‘‘and most excellently 
well exemplified too—that is I presume, a spe- 
cimen of the noise one makes in the world, and 
of one’s individual consequence.’’ 

‘Certainly, sir; and then as to one’s impor- 
tance—only think what a various mass of pro- 
perty I have under my charge—think, sir, what 
information I convey from one half of the king- 
dom to the other—think how many anxieties are 
to be removed by my arrival—how much happi- 
ness to be communicated--think, sir, how many 
adoring lovers are by me exchanging their fond- 
est vows of affection,’? he put on a most pa- 
thetic look: ‘*you certainly, sir, can never have 
eonsidered all these things before.” 

I had not ttme to acknowledge my ignorance 
when the coachman, drew un. ‘*What’s the 
matter, Barnes?” inquired my compamen. 

‘I wish you’d pat that off leader’s curb 
right,’’ was the reply. Down was the guard in 
a moment, and the tackle in as brief atime ad- 
justed. ‘*All right, Barnes,’’ called out the op- 
erator, and then waiting with great apparent in- 


attention uatil the coach was just passed him, | 


with one single spring jumped into his seat. 

{ was far too much amused withst-ay soerry 
companion to wish to quit his societynt yoough 
my position on the hard coach top eri long 
eeased to be desirable, and not unwilling to gra- 
tify his vanity, I observed that I was afraid he 
weuld have been left behind. 
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‘*Noticed my knack, did you, sir? believe Ido 
manage it weil—but there is a way of doing 
every thing. I began my line of life when quite 
a boy—first as a stable lad—then, on account of 
my superior manner, promoted to an office lad 
—sent out with the parcel cart—then chief por- 
ter—and at length mail coach guard—all for 
my manner and superior address; nothing, sir, 
but those natural abilities to get me on. I was, 
indeed, always a lad of uncommon parts, and had 
always the way of doing the thing.”’ 

‘IT have no doubt. But pray why leave the 
office for your present post? I should have 
thought your former situation much more com- 
fortable—perhaps not so lucrative?”’ 

‘‘Quite mistaken, sir,’? he gave himself an 
extra settlernent of his neckcloth and chin; ‘it 
was not money that changed my place—it was 
the mind, sir—the mind. I could not submit to 
such a drudgery, to be chained to desks and 
smeke—whereas now, sir, [ am _ unfettered— 
free as the air through which we fly.”’ 

‘*Free enough, to be sure, as fast as it goes— 
but think. of the vicissitudes of the weather—— 
the ee 

‘*Nothing, sir, mere nothing,—-if it rains I put 
on my coat, which has weathered many a storm 
—if dry, why it is but patting it off again—if 
cold, I muffle up—-if hot, dress light—I am al- 
ways hearty—never ail, for I do not, as coa- 
chee, fill my inside with combustibles—when 
my time comes for rest I sleep like a top, and 
awake strong and hearty and fit for any thing. 
What, sir, are a few dusts and storms, or even 
upsets? Can you tell me what siate of life is 
free from such? I think I have as few as any, 
and quite as many pleasures. Only notice the 
cheerful smiles that salute one as we pass along, 
not even the king himself could have more, and 
not perhaps halfso sincere; only think how all 
the pretty girls, wherever we stop, are delight- 
ed with the attentions of Mr. Guard, and seek 
his favour. I think, sir, you cannot possibly 
have considered all these things before.”’ 

‘‘Most certainly not, guasd, and I am the 
more indebted to you for thus opening my eyes 
to see the advantages of your enviable eondi- 
tion.”’ 

‘“‘You’re vastly welcome, sir, I’m sure; always 
glad to be of use.”’ 

My sides, however, and adjacent parts now 
became so sore from my unyielding resting place, 
that I was at length compelled to change my po- 
sition. I did this, however, with the less regret, 
as we were now approaching the end of our 
stage; and although by my removal I coald no 
longer converge with my philosopher, I had the 
better opportunity of observing his proceed- 
ings. 

At almest all the cottages at the entrance of 
the village were some of their inhabitants wait- 
ing to see us pass by. My friend seemed to 
know them all—-and all him. ‘‘How are you 
Betty?” ‘‘Better, John!’’ ‘*Quite hearty, I see, 
Dick,’’ passed about with the air of an old ac- 
quaintaince. If he saw a pretty girl, ‘Ah, 
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Polly, you rogue! if you ogle me in that ere 
wicked way, lll tell Thomas;” or if an ugly 
one, ‘‘How do, my dear?’’ He had a word for 
every one, andevery one seemed pleased with 
it. He seemed, indeed, in every thing to have 
a way of doing the thing; even in the meanest 
offices of his situation, there was evidently a 
manner peculiar to himself. 

While changing the horses.he marched round 
the coach, examined the linch pins, and scruti- 
nized our new team in a most knowing philoso- 
phical manner, and then, stretching himself out, 
strutted up and down the inn yard with no in- 
considerable effect. 

A rosy cheeked damsel, with her milk pail, at 
this juncture, passed by our vehicle. ‘‘Fie, 
Sally!”’ called out my gentleman, putting his 
hand before his face in mock sheepishness, ‘‘to 
follow me in this fashion; you might at least 
wait until we’re married.’’ 

The girl laughed, ‘‘Marry you, indeed!’’ 

‘“*To be sure, Sally; you pretend to be shy, 
do you? but never mind, we understand each 
other—I say, Sally,’ he feigned a whisper, 
‘¢when’s the happy day? I’: all impatience.”’ 

‘*‘Nay, it’s not come to that yet, however.”’ 


*‘] say, Tom,’’ he continued, addressing the’ 


ostler, who stood grinning with open jaws, “now 
be’ant she always running arter me?’’ 

“Ay, Mr. Charles, she be; and she’d kiss you 
too, if she durst.’’ 

‘“‘Then, egad, I’!l accommodate her,’’ ex- 
claimed the gentleman, as, suiting the action to 
the word, he seized her by the waist and gave 
her a hearty kiss. 

The girl did not seem to take it much 
amwiss—she vented, indeed, her pretended indig- 
nation with much seeming effect on the poor 
ostler, who still stood grinning, and 
who, no doubt, would gladly have come in for 
his share of the bliss. But, after well boxing 
him, she appeared in no hurry to get away, and 
still lingered to hear the guard’s ‘‘Never mind, 
Sally, we’ll be man and wife by this time next 
month.’’ 


‘‘My word,”’ thought I, ‘‘if this be a part of 
the advantages of his situation, it certainly pos- 
sgesses some enviable satisfactions,’’ for the lass 
was so really pretty, that I could not altogether 
avoid envying him his better fortune myself.— 
He might indeed have read my thoughts, for, 
after giving an extra strut or two, he observed 
to the poor ostler, ‘*You, see, Tom, how the 
girls like us guards,’’ and then smacking his 
lips, as much as to say ‘‘Egad, how. sweet it 
was,’’ tuned up ‘‘Away with melancholy,” and 
looked more conceited than ever. 

‘*Hang the fellaw’s impudence,’’ I mentally 
interjected; “but.he certainly has a way of do- 
ing the thing.”” I know not how far his philos- 
ophy may be good, but at all events I can an- 
swer for his practice—-such are most certainly 
some of the charmsof life, there’s no denying 
that however. It would seem, too, to be a na- 
tural consequence of his situation, for he took 
jt so entirely as a matter of course. I must, 
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however, admit, that it was quite a new inquiry 
to me, that I had most certainly never consi- 
dered all these things before. 

a 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 

When the Cossacks were expected in Paris, 
the people of the city and the suburbs exerted 
themselves to conceal their most valuable effects 
from these northern pillagers. The Curate of 
Livry was anxious to remove the church plate 
as well as his own; and his friend and relation, 
M. Senart, a jeweller of Paris, who happened at 
that time to be at the parsonage, resolved to 
take advantage of the Curate’s caution, and to 
conceal about 100,000 crowns worth of precious 
stones. Moirellet, who exercised the triple 
functions of cooper, chanter, and sexton, was 
entrusted by the two friends to conceal the 
treasure; for he had a great reputation in the 
neighbourhood for piety, sagacity, and prudence. 
In spite of all his art, however, the treasure 
vanished, and Moirellet one morning appeared 
before the Cure, pale and distracted, to announce 
that the Cossacks had certainly passed through 
the wood, and dug up the precious deposit. 
The honest Cure, with Mofrellet, and the ser- 
vants, vented their maledictions on the Cossacks; 
but when the fatal news was brought to M. 
Senart, he had his suspicions, and repairing to 
the police, as he could not bring the Cossacks 
within its jurisdiction, he boldly accused Moi- 
rellet of the robbery. ‘‘Moirellet may possibly 
be guilty,’’ replied M. Henry, the Perfect; ‘‘but 
if he keeps his own council, it will be impossible 
to convict him.’”? M. Senart exclaimed that he 
would give 100,000 frances for the recovery of 
the property; but upon the police replying that 
they would set every engine to work to discover 
the thief, he gradually decreased his reward to 
fifty thousand, and, finally, to 10,000 francs. 
Vidocq closed with these terms. Moirellet was 
thrown into prison: and Vidocgq, in the disguise 
of a soldier, was billeted at the house of his wife, 
where he made love to her, and used every pos- 
sible artifice to get at the secret; but the lady 
was faithful and cunning, and, foiling him at all 
points, Vidocq was obliged to decamp, with his 
lost time and his lost expenses for his pains. He 
now disguised himself as a German servant, and 
was imprisoned for travelling without a passpert; 
but it was in vain that he tried to get into the 
confidence of his fellow prisoner, Moirellet. 
At last, however, Vidocq and he were drinking 
together, when the former stated that he was 
the servant of a Prussian officer, and had robbed 
his master, and concealed his portmanteau in 
the Foest of Bondi. Moirellet, in his turn, 
confessed his having robbed the honest Cure of 
Livry, and Vidocq artfully procured his libera- 
tion, on the promise of his giving him some of 
the spoil) As soon as they had repaired to the 
Plac douse oncealment, and Moirellet had un- 
cg © yf r-e treasure, Vidocq pounced upon him, 
ave.Y sis being an officer of police and de- 
clared him his prisoner. The poor Moirellet 


piteously exclaimed, ‘‘ Good God! who weuld 




















have thought it, you looked so clownish.’? The 
culprit was sentenced to six years’ close confine- 
ment. M. Senart could not contain himself for 
joy, on recovering his lost treasures; and he 
overloaded Vidocq with compliments, with 
praises, and with gratitude; but the 10,000 
francs he never thought of. Vidocq was obliged 
to remind him of his engagement, when M. Se- 
nart replied, ** Oh dear me, i beg your pardon, 
I had quite forgotten the reward; but now you 
mention it, I do remember that I promised you 
five thousand francs.”’ In vain did Vidocq assure 
him it was ten thousand; the jeweller had an 
excellent memory; he had never forgotten any 
thing in his life. Vidocq was obliged to put up 
with the moiety of the promised reward, for 
five thousand francs was all he could ever re- 
cover. 
—_——— 
FILIAL VIRTUE ILLUSTRATED. 

This touching story, says the N. Y. Atlas, is 
told in an Edinburgh paper, and deserves, as the 
relator expresses himself, to be handed down to 
the latest generations. It will, we think, engage 
the feelings and improve the heart of any ingen- 
uous reader. 

Some travellers from Glasgow were obliged 
to stop at the small burgh of Lanark,“and having 
nothing better to engage our attention,’’ said 
one of them, “we amused ourselves by looking 
at the passengers from the window of our inn, 
which was opposite the prison. While we were 
thus occupied, a gentleman came up on horse- 
back, very plainly dressed, attended by a ser- 
vant. He had scarcely passed our window 
when he alighted, left his horse, and advanced 
towards an old man who was engaged in paving 
the street. After having saluted him, he took 
hold of the maiden, (the rammer,) struck some 
blows upon the pavement, at the same time ad- 
dressing the old man, who stood amazed at this 
adventure. ‘This work seems to me very pain- 
ful fora person of your age; have you no sons 
who could share in your labors, and comfort your 
old age?? ‘Forgive me, Sir;1 have three lads 
who inspired me with the highest hopes; but 
the poor fellows are not now within reach to as- 
sist their father.,—‘Where are they, then?’— 
‘The oldest has obtained the rank of captain in 
India, in the service of the Honorable East India 
Company. The second has likewise enlisted, in 
the hope of rivalling his brother.’ The old man 
paused, and a momentary tear bedimmed his eye. 
‘And pray, what has become of the third?’?— 
‘Alas! he became security for me: the poor boy 
engaged to pay my debts and being unable to 
fulfill the undertaking, he is—in prison.’ At 
this recital the gentleinan stepped aside a few 
paces, and covered his face with his hands. Af- 
ter having thus given vent to his feelings he re- 
.sumed the discourse, ‘And has the oldest—this 
degenerate son—--this captain—never sent you 
any thing to extricate you from your miseries?’ 
‘Ab! call himnot degenerate, my son is virtuous; 
he both loves and respects his father; he has of- 
tener than once sent me money, even more than 
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was sufficient for my wants; but I had the mis- 
fortune to lose it by becoming security for a 
very worthy man, my landlord, who was bur- 
thened with a very large family. Unfortunately, 
finding himself unable to pay, he has caused my 
ruin. They have taken my all, and nothing now 
remains for me.’ At this moment, a young man 
passing his head through the iron gratings of a 
window in the prison, began to cry, ‘Father 
father! if my brother William is still alive, this 
is he; he is the gentleman who speaks with you!” 
‘Yes, my friend, it is he,’ replied the gentleman, 
throwing himself into the old man’s arms, who 
like one beside himself, attempting to speak and 
sobbing, had not recovered his senses, when an 
old woman, decently dressed, rushed from a 
poor-looking hut, crying ‘Where is he, then?— 
Where art thou, my dear William? Come tome 
—-come and embrace your mother!’ The cap- 
tain no sooner observed her, than he quitted his 
father and went to throw himself upon the neck 
of the good old dame. The scene was now 
overpowering; the travellers left their room, 
and increased the number of spectators, witness- 
es of this most affecting sight. Mr. W——, one 
ofthe travellers, made his way through the 
crowd, and advancing to the gentlempn thus ad- 
dressed him:—‘Captain, we ask the honor of 
your acquaintance; we would gladly have given 
a hundred thousand to be witnesses of this ten- 
der meeting with your honorable family; we re- 
quest the honor of you and yours to dinner in 
this inn.” The captain, alive to the invitation, 
accepted it with politeness; but at the same time 
replied, that he would neither eat nor drink un- 
til his youngest brother had recovered his liberty. 
At the same instant deposited :2e sum for which 
he had been incarcerated, and in a very short 
time after his brother joined the party. The 
whole family now met at the inn, where they 
found the affectionate William in the midst ofa 
multitude who were loading him with caresses, 
all of which he returned with the utmost cor- 
diality. As soon as there was an opportunity 
for free conversation, the good soldier unbosom- 
ed his heart to his parents and the travellers: — 
‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘to day I feel, in its full 
extent, the kindness of Providence, to whom I 
owe every thing. My uncle brought me up to 
the business of a weaver, but I requited his at. 
tentions badly; for, having contracted a habit af 
idleness and dissipation, I enlisted in a corps be: 
longing to the East India Company. I was then 
only little more than eighteen. My soldier-like 
appearance had been observed by Lord C——, 
the commanding officer, with whose beneficence 
and inexhaustible generosity all Europe is ac- 
quainted.—My zeal for the service inspired him 
with regard; and, thanks to his cares, I rose 
step by step to the rank of captain, aad was 
entrusted with the funds of the regiment. By 
dint of economy, and the aid of commarce, [ 
amassed honorably a stock of £80,000. At 
that time I quitted the service. It is true that 
I made three remittances to my father; but the 
first only, consisting of £200, reached him.— 
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The second fell into the hands of a man who had 
the misfortune to become insolvent; and I en- 
trusted the third to a Scotch gentleman who 
died upon the passage; but I hold his receipt, and 
his heirs will account to me for it.’ After 
dinner the captain gave his father £200, to sup- 
ply his most pressing wants; and at the same 
time secured to him, as well as his mother, an 
annuity of £80, reversible to his two brothers 
—-promising to purchase a commission for the 
soldier, and to settle the youngest in a manufac- 
tory, which he was about to establish in Scot- 
land for the purpose of affording employment to 
his countrymen. Besides, he presented £500 as 
a Marriage portion to his sister, who was mar- 
ried to a farmer in indifferent circumstances; and, 
after having distributed £50 among the poor, 
he entertained at an elegant dinner the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the burgh. Such a man mer- 
ited the favors of fortune. By this generous sen- 
sibility, too, he shewed, indeed, that he was 
wortiiy of the distinguished honors so profusely 
heaped upon him by the illustrious Lord C : 
—»—— 
THE NATCHEZ TRIBE OF INDIANS, 

Inhabiting the luxuriunt soil of the Mississippi, 
were a mild, generous and hospitable people. 
The offspring of a climate serene and productive, 
their character was marked by nothing ferocious; 
and nothing beyond the necessity of self defence, 
or the unavoidable collisions with neighboring 
tribes, by nothing martial. Their government, 
it is true, was raost despotic, and the history of 
no other nation north of the line, presents a pa- 
rallel; and yet no. charge of an unnecessary or 
unwarrantable exercise of this great power, is 
made against them, even by their historians, 
who were also the countrymen of their oppres- 
sors.—The king, or chief, was called‘ The Sun,’ 
and the exalted station which he held, was de- 
signated by a representation of that luminary 
worn upon his breast. He united also with his 
civil functiens, the priestly power and suprema- 
cey—and thus enriched bebind the ramparts of 
physical force, and wielding the terrors of super- 
stition, he was absolute master of the lives and 
property of his subjects. His equal in dignity 
and power, was his wife, under the title of 
‘The Wife of the Sun. 

Thus then, living in undisturbed repose, and 
in the innocent enjoyment of the bounties of na- 
ture, there came in an evil hour to their shores, 
a party of French emigrants, who, about the 
end of the 17th or beginning of the 18th centu- 
ry, navigated the Mississippi in quest of wealth 
and territory. They were received with all the 
cordiality and affection that these guileless and 
inoffensive beings eould bestow. The choicest 
gifts of the benefreent Creator, had been bestow- 
ed upon them with a lavish hand, and, with a spi- 
rit somewhat allied to his who had conferred 
them, they cheerful tendered to these houseless 
wanderers, u participation in the blessings they 
had enjoyed. 

These substantial pledges of amity and good 
feelings were received with appareat gratitude 








by the emigrants, but their immediate wants 
supplied, they were again thrown back upon 
their evil passions, which for the moment had 
been quelled by misfortune, and perpetrate acts 
of injustice and cruelty, which excited the indig- 
nation of their benefactors. Driven almost to 
frenzy, by repeated acts of aggression, they at- 
tempted a re-establishment of their rights; but 
were eventually subdued, and basely massacred. 

The French, upon their arrival, affected to 
treat upon terms of reciprocity, for the products 
of the soil; viewing, however, the unsuspicieus 
temper of the generous Indians, they threw off 
the mask, and urged novel and extravagant 
demands; even extending to the fields which sup- 


ported their wives and children—and not until: 


they were driven in ignominy from them, into 
the depth of the wilderness, were their shame- 
less oppressors satisfied. 

At this period commenced the league against 
the French, which embraced some of the neigh- 
boring tribes lying on the east; to the failure of 
which,through the unmerited compassion of their 
queen, they owed their defeat and extermination. 

Messengers were despatched to different 
quarters and a general massacre of the common 
enemy was agreed upon. A day was appointed, 
but being unacquainted with the art of writing, 
or the use of numbers, the period was designated 
by a number of sticks, every stick representing 
a day; each of the confederated chiefs prepared 
a bundle corresponding in number with those of 
his associates; one of which was to be burat 


daily; and the ecomitting of the last to the flames, 


was to be the signal for the attack. 


‘The wife of the Sun,’ still attached to the 
French, by many recollections, being the stran- 
gers whom she had protected, and loved; trem- 
bling at the torrents of blood which must flow, 
and forgetting the wrongs which had been heap- 
ed upon her country, determined to preserve 
them; ard intimated to their commander the 
necessity of caution—by some singular incredu- 
lity, he despised and neglected the counsel thus 
tendered to him. Frustrated in her purpose of 
saving those within the limits of her own tribe, 
she determined, by the anticipation of their fate, 
to preserve the majerity scattered throughout 
other tribes. Having free access to the temple, 
she removed several of the sticks there deposit- 
ed; and the warriors, on repairing thither, find- 
ing but one symbol remaining, prepared for the 
dreadful business on which they had resolved.-— 
They then consigned the last stick to the fire, 
and supposing that the united nations, were all 
engaged in the same bloody work, they fell upon 
the French, and cut them off almost to a man. 

Perrein, the commander, with a few more es- 
caped and collecting to his standard others of 
his countrymen, he prevailed upon the neighbor- 
ing tribes, by threats or promises, to abandon 
and betray the devoted Natchez; and in one 
day he consigned them to the sword, sparing 
neither age, nor sex, nor eondition; he burnt 
their houses, he laid waste their fields, and de- 
solation marked the spot, once the fretreat ol 
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an unoffending, peaceful and happy people. The 
few who escaped, and those were but few, fled 
for protection to a neighbouring tribe, then, and 
now known as the Chicasaws;a brave, warlike, 
and independent nation. Their conduct towards 
these wretched outcasts, should be remember- 
ed and cherished, to their immortal honour; 
they received them with open arms, and resist- 
ed with unshaked firmness, the earnest and re- 
peated demands of the French for their delive- 
ry—and to such an extent, did they carry their 
magnanimity, that they preferred hazarding a 
doubtful contest, when their own existence was 
at stake,; to a violation of the pledges of hos- 
pitality and protection which they had made, 
to a few persecuted strangers. Three times, 
with souls bent upon vengeance: against the 
remnant of their ancient foes, and with no less 
bloody purposes against their defenders, did the 
French carry war to the Chickasaw boundary, 
and three times were they driven back, with ig- 
nominy and loss—nor did they ever attain their 
object—the poor Natchez shared their hospi- 
tality, until their necessities and sorrows were 
alike relieved, by death; their bones repose in 
a land unknown to their fathers—their spirits 
may be again mingled in the beautiful regions 
which they believe to be prepared by the Great 
Spirit, for the fearless warior, the successful 
hunter, and the faithful and hospitable Indian, 
beyond the great lakes. Such is the story of 
the Natchez, such their melancholy end, such 
the kindness and benevolence extended to the 
white man in distress, and such the ingratitude, 
perfidy and cruelty with which these favours 
were repaid. Of the distinguished female, whose 
humanity and mercy proved so unexpectedly 
fatal to her race, we hear no more: but it is 
highly probable, in the undiscriminating massa- 
ere which took place, that neither her strong 
claims to the gratitude of the French, nor her 
merciful and forbearing disposition, nor her ho- 
nors, her titles and dignities, nor even her sex, 
could protect her; but that she fell an undistin- 
guished victim among her slaughtered people. 
—_—_————— 
AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

At that awful period when this nation was 
convulsed with civil discord, and Cromwell 
with his partisans were contending against the 
scattered forces of the King, William Mortimer, 
a young and zealous loyalist, used every exer- 
tion to forward the success of his lawful mo- 
narch. He left his family, then living in retire- 
ment near Chepstow, to join the standard of 
Charles, who was marching with an army from 
Scotland into the southern part of the country, 
expecting to be reinforced by his friends, and 
all those who were discontented with the wild 
enthusiasm of Cromwell and his followers. These 
expectations were, in a great measure, disap- 
pointed, The royalists, in general, were not 
aware of their King’s approach, and the Scotch, 
on whose asssistance he had confidently relied, 
were deterred from uniting with them unless 
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this posture of affairs, Charles encamped at 

Worcester, and was compelled to hazard that 

fatal battle, the result of which is so well known. 

Mortimer was one of the few who, escaping 

from the field, accompanied the King in his 

flight; and although history is silent upon the 

subject, it has been handed down by tradition, 

that Charles, dismissing all his faithful attend- 

ants for fear of hazarding a discovery, and ac- 

companied only by William, who was well ac- 

quainted with the localities of the country, re- 

solved, if possible, to escape into Wales. The 

attempt, however, was frustrated by means of 
the various passes of the Severn being so well 

guarded by soldiers, who were every where 

eager for his apprehension, not so much ia 

obedience to the commands of their generals, 

as on account of the immense reward that was 

offered for his person. Not dismayed at this 

unexpected failure, they travelled by might 
(hiding themselves in marshes and among the 

tiver reeds in the day time) and, with much 
peril and exertion, contrived to reach Mon- 
mouth. Here they soon perceived that it was 
impossible for them to remain long without be- 
ing discovered; and Mortimer, having arranged 
his plans accordingly, seized a little boat on the 
banks of the Wye, and, covering the King with 
the bark of trees, suffered the vessel, during the 
night, to be carried down by the current till it 
reached a range of romantic rocks on the 
banks of the above mentioned river. Here they 
landed, and, letting the boat adrift with the 
stream, to elude pursuit secreted themselves in 
the natural recesses of the cliffs. Mortimer 
had sufficient confidence in the faith of a young 
lady, to whom he was betrothed, to confide to 
her the secret of the King; and as he was afraid 
to make his appearance near a place where he 
was so well known, this loyal and affectionate 
girl, at the hazard of her own life and honor, 
brought them, at the dead of the night, their 
provision. One fatal night she was traced to 
the spot by a militia-man, who was eager for 
the destruction of his sovereign, and on her re- 
turn was seized and confined by this ruthless 
traitor. In the meanwhile, Mortimer, fearful 
that a discovery might take place from these 
midnight interviews, in a neighborhood where 
he was so well known, and anxious for the 
further safety of his royal master, whose danger 
was increased by delay, ventured to descend 
from their secret cave, to the residence of a 
peasant, who was under the greatest obligations 
to him, and informed him that a friend of his, a 
cavalier, who had escaped from the battle of 
Worcester, was anxious to get out of the coun- 
try. The old man was sworn to secresy, and 
the King was immediately confided to his care. 
Mortimer then retired to his hiding place, with 
the intention of passing the remainder of the 
night, but his pursuers, with their hot blood 
hounds, were then hunting about the spot; he 
saw the light of their torches glaring among the 
caverns, and heard the cliffs re-echo the howling 





they previously subscribed to the covenant. In 





of the wolf dogs, as they forded the river, and 
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climbed the precipices, in the eager pursuit of 
their prey. He attempted to retreat, but in 
vain; the monsters of death were already fast ap- 
proaching, and after a short, but desperate strug- 
gle, he sank down, bleeding and exhausted, 
under their greedy fangs. The pursuers called 
off their dogs in order to save his life, that they 
might extort from him a confession of the king’s 
retreat; theyjsucceeded in muzzling the ferocious 
animals; but when they lifted their victim from 
the bloodstained sward where he had fallen, 
they found him stiff and cold in the arms of 
death; tiey passed their torches before his face, 
but his eyes were forever closed. Even the bar- 
barians themselves, when they looked upon his 
well proportioned limbs, and saw his fine and 
manly countenance, beautiful in death, cursed 
the cause that betrayed from their allegiance, 
and compelled them to the commission of a 
erime, at which their hearts now shudderd. As 
they had gained nothing by their cruelty, they 
released .their unhappy captive next morning, 
without making her acquainted with the bitter- 
ness of her destiny. She hastened towards the 
spot of her lover’s retreat, anxious for his safe- 
ty, and yet scarcely daring to proceed. It was 
in the month of October; the morning was 
chilly and cold, the dew drops were lying thick 
upon the lank blades of grass, anda gray mist 
was rising from the earth, which partly ob- 
scured the distant objects. She ventured onward, 
invoking Heaven for the safety of her lover, 
(for then she thought not of the king,) when 
suddenly turning her eyes to the ground, she 
witnessed the object of all her solicitude, lying 
on a cold bed of turf before her. He who had 
often hailed the sound of her footsteps, was now 
heedless of her approach; his cheek, with her 
pure kisses, felt not now her pale and delicate 
lips as they fed greedily upon the death damps 
of his face. She passed her white fingers over 
his brow, and when she saw them smeared with 
the unnatural stain of livid gore, she laughed 
in the delirium of her despuir, till the sound of 
the mountain echoes, mocking her tone of 
misery, awoke her to the burning, realizing sense 
of her soul’s agony. A fisherman who had wit- 
nessed the scene, at this moment approached 
the spot; she looked wildly round and beckoned 
him away, but when she saw him still advancing 
towards her, she uttered a piercing shriek, and 
in a few minutes was on the summit of an ad- 
joining precipice. She waved her white arm for 
a few minutes, as in triumph, and then sinking 
upon Ler knees at the utmost verge of the 
o’erhanging brow, she crossed her hands over 
her face, and instantly bending forward, sank 
gently into the deep dell below. Such was the 
wrial delicacy of her form, that not a limb was 
bruised, and nothing but the absence of breath- 
ing indicated the calm triumph of death. The 
unfortunate lovers were buried in one grave, 
and nothing is left to perpetuate their memory 
but the imperishable cliff, which rises, like 
the Genius of History, over the spot, to con- 
sencrate their eternal fame. 


BUONAPARTE AND LANNES. 

Buonaparte had ceased to address Lannes in 
the second person singular, but the General 
continued to use the same familiar mode 0. dis- 
course as formerly in speaking to Napoleon.— 
It is hardly possible to conceive how much this 
perseverance in familiarity, in one of his most 
valiant brothers in arms, excited the bile of Na- 
poleon. He had already given a striking proof 
how much he stood in awe of the candour of 
his ancient comrade. Well knowing the un- 
ceremonious frankness of Lannes, and that his 
high spirit of daring would actuate him as much 
in the city as in the field of battle, Buonaparte, 
on the great occasion of the 18th Brumaire, fear- 
ing his reproaches, had given him the command 
of Paris, in order to be assured of his absence 
from St Cloud. Since that time, and notwith- 
standing the continually growing greatness of 
the First Consul, and which as it increased, be- 
came every day more exacting of deference, 
Lannes had so thoroughly preserved his free- 
dom of speech, that he had become the only 
one who dared to treat Buonaparte as a fellow- 
soldier, and tell him the truth without ceremo- 
ny. This was enough to make Napoleon deter- 
mine to rid himself of the presence of Lannes. 
But. under what pretext was the absence of the 
conquerer of. Montebello ta be procured? It 
was necessary to create an excuse, and in the 
truly diabolical machination resorted to for this 
purpose, Buonaparte brought into play that 
wily disposition’ with which he was so super- 
abundantly provided. Lannes was by nature 
thoughtless of the morrow; lavish of his money 
as of his blood, he distributed it prodigally to 
his officers and soldiers, who loved him as if 
they were his children. Thus his fortune con- 
sisted of debts due to him. When he was in 
need of money, and this was not seldom, he 
used to come in all simplicity to the Tuileries, 
and asked it of the First Consul, who, I must 
confess, never refused him. Although well ac- 
quainted with the situation of the General, 
Buonaparte said to him one day, ‘*My friend, 
you should attend to suitable appearances and 
be suitably housed, to have your establishment 
on a footing worthy of your rank; there is the 
hotel de Noailles, why don’t you take it, and 
furnish it with proper magnificence’’’? Lannes, 
whose own candour was such that he never 
suspected in others any other than the appa- 
rent meaning of their words, followed the ad- 
vice of the First Consul. The hotel de Naoilles 
was taken, and superbly fitted up.. Odiot fur- 
nished a service of plate, valued at two hun- 
dred thousand frances. General Lannes, after 
having thus conformed to the wishes of Buona- 
parte, came to him and requested 400,000 
francs, the amount of the expenses incurred 
in a manner by his order. ‘‘But,’? said the 
First Consul, “I have no money.’’ ‘*You have 
no money! what the devil am I to do then?” — 
‘**But is there none in the guards’ chest? Take 
what you require. We will arrange that.’’— 





Mistrusting nothing, Lannes went to find the 
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guards’ treasurer, who made some objections 
at first to the advance required, but who soon 
yielded, on learning that the demand was made 
with the consent of the First Consul. Twenty- 
four hours had not passed after Lannes had re- 
eeived the 400,000 francs, when the treasurer 
received from the chief administrator of the 
chest of the guards an order to balance his ac- 
count of the funds in hand. The voucher for 
the 400,000 frances advanced to Lannes was not 
allowed. In vain the treasurer alleged the au- 
thenticity of the First Consul for the transac- 
tion: Napoleon’s memory had suddenly failed 
him; he had entirely forgotten all that had pas- 
sed. In @ word, it was incumbent on Lannes to 
restore the 400,000 francs to the guards’ chest, 
and, as I have already said, Lannes had no 
property on earth but the debts that were due 
to him. He repaired to General Lefebvre, wno 
loved him as his pupil, and to whom he relat- 
ed all that had passed. ‘‘Simpleten,”’ said Le- 
febvre, “why did not you come to me; why did 
you go and get in debt with that > Hold, 
here are the 400,000 francs for you; take them 
to him, and let him go to h—!’? Lannes has- 
tened to the First Consul. ‘*What,’’ he apostro- 
phised him, “is it possible you can be guilty of 
such a baseness as this? to treat me in such a 
manner? to lay such a foul snare for me, after 
all that I have done for you; after all the blood 
that I have lawishly shed to promote your am- 
bition? Is this the recompense you have in 
store for me? You forget, then, the 13 Vende- 
maire, to the success of which 1 contributed 
more than you. You forget the Milesimo. I 
was colonel before you! It was to serve you 
that I again became a soldier; I should have 
been left a simple grenadier! For whom did | 
fight at Bassano? You were witness to what I 
did at Lodi, at Governolo, where I was wound- 
ed; and yet you put such a trick as this upon 
me! But for me Paris would have revolted on 
the 18th Brumaire. But forme you would have 
lost the battle of Marengo. I alone—yes, | 
alone, passed the Poat Montebello with my 
whole division; you gave the credit of this to 
Berthier, who was not there, and made my suf- 
ferings the purchase-money for that humiliation. 
This cannot, this shall not be. I must Pd 
Buonaparte, pale with anger, listened without 
stirring; and Lannes was on the point of chal- 
Jenging him to a duel, when Junot, who heard 
the uproar, hastily entered. The unexpected 
presence of this general re-assured a little the 
First Consul; and at the same time calmed 
somewhat the fury of Lannes. ‘‘Well,’’ said 
Buonaparte, ‘‘go ambassador to Lisbon; you will 
there save money, and when you return you 
will have no need of any one to pay your 
debts.’? Thus was Buonaparte’s object gained. 
—Lannes set out for Lisbon: he no longer an- 
noyed the First Consul by his familiarities; and 
on his return never again addressed him with 
thee and thou.—De Burrienne’s Memoirs. 


The hardest trial of the heart, is whether it 
can bear a rival’s failure without triumph. 
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Vengeance of a Polish Jewess. 


In Sardinia it is customary for the widow of a 
man who has been assassinated to preserve care- 
fully the bloody shirt in which her husband has 
been killed, for the purpose of displaying it, at 
certain epochs of the year before the eyes of 
her children, and at the same time exhorting 
them to revenge the death of their father as 
soon as age and strength shall enable them to 
do so. Of the existence of a similar custom 
amongst the Jews (at least those settled in Po- 
land) a proof has been recently given in Berlin 
by the extraordinary proceeding of a Polish 
Jewess. Two students of the University of 
Berlin having hada quarrel, a duel was the con- 
sequence, which proved fatal to one of the 
combatants, whose family resided in Poland.— 
The survivor was placed in custody to await the 
event of a judicial inquiry, the conducting of 
which was intrusted to Mr. Hitzig, an eminent 
Jurisconsult. One day, on his returning from 
the Court house, he perceived a Polish carriage 
drawn up before the door. On entering the 
house, the first object presenting itself to him 
was a woman of lofty stature, wearing the im- 
posing costume of the Polish Jews, who threw 
herselfat his feet, exclaiming ‘‘ Vengeance! O 
Judge! vengeance!” Thislady wasthe mother 
of the student who had fallenin the duel. She 
had travelled night and day from Poland, and 
was accompanied by an old and venerable look- 
ing Israelite, with along flowing beard, and 
ample robe of sable hue. On arriving in Ber- 
lin they had, even before going to an inn, been 
to the hotel uf the Minister of justice, whence 
they had come to the house of the Jurisconsult, 
Hitzig, to demand that the death of the student 
should be avenged. The mothor even expres- 
sed her intention of remaining in Berlin until 
she had witnessed the execution of the murderer 
of her son. In vain the Judge essayed to make 
her comprehend that death by duelling was not 
looked upon as an assassination, and that the 
laws did not visit the slayer with capital punish- 
ment. In vain he advised her to return to her 
home, assuring her that he would take care to 
acquaint her with the judgment. She at length 
retired, but not before she had given vent to her 
rage and disappointment in the most energetic 
terms. Some days after, the old Israelite who had 
accompanied her, again called on Mr. Hitzig, 
and told him that the Jewess was now convine- 
ed of the observations he had made to her, and 
resolved upon quitting Berlin without delay, but 
that she was anxious, before doing so, to have 
an intevriew with the prisoner, in order to 
hear from his lips an account of the fatal event 
which had deprived herof a son. The Judge 
replied that he could not accede to this request 
without having obtained the consent of the pri- 
soner, with tke condition that the meeting should 
be in the presence of witnesses. The pri- 
soner, a young man of excellent character, be- 
ing applied to, consented to eee the“unfortunate 
mother, and the Judge ordered that the inter- 
view should take place in presence of a gaoler 
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and a friend of the prisoner. At the moment ap- 
pointed,,. the Jewess, followed by the old Israel- 
ite, entered the room of the prisoner. The lat- 
ter advanced to meet her, and expressed him 
self in terms of sorrow and repentance for what 
had taken place. The Jewish mother, without 

aying the slightest attention to what was said, 
Tid her hand upon the head of the murderer of 
her son, and, in the most solemn tones, pro- 
nounced the most tremendous execrations upon 
him. At the same instant the old Israelite un- 
folded the bloody shirt of the deceased, whilst 
the Jewish mother exclaimed, ‘‘Behold this 
blood! it cries out for vengeance to the Almigh- 
The old Israelite then carefully folded up 
the bloody shirt, and he and the Jewess gravely 
quitted the room, evidently highly satisfied at 
having performed this solemn duty, and filled 
with remorse and horror the mind of the priso- 
ner. They left Berlin the same day, without 
seeming to take any further interest in the re- 
sult of the judicial inquiry. 

iniettiliaicoiionen 
RUSTIC COQUETRY. 

In Stratherrick, a remote sequestered High- 
land district, by the side of one of those small 
lochs, or lakes, which relieve the wild and dreary 
expanse of rock and heather, there dwells a fair 
damsel who has lately made sad havoc among 
the hearts of the neighbouring swains, as well as 
exemplified the fickleness of female love. About 
a fortnight since she was duly pledged and be- 
trothed to one of her suitors, an elderly decent 
man, well to do in the world, whose staid and 
devout demeanour recommended him strongly 
to the girl’s parents. After the usual prelimina- 
ries, she gave her consent, though somewhat re- 
luctantly, and the pair proceeded to Inverness to 
purchase the ring and ‘‘wedding braws.’’? By 
the way, however, the bride was little pleased 
with the dry sedate carriage and manner of her 
intended, and every look she gave him as he 
dodged quietly on beside her, but determined 
her the more firmly to slip the noose which was 
soon to fix her lot. Accordingly, on her return, 
she sent word to another admirer, a tailor, pray- 
ing that he would come to her rescue. The 
tailor being a man of mettle, instantly flew to 
the distressed fair one, accompanied by a party 
of his friends, as a body guard. The tender 
question being mooted and settled, the tailor 
left the damsel for a day or two, to get his house 
in order, for an early consummation of his 
wishes. In the interim, another suitor arrived, a 
dashing young fellow, a farmer, and now the plot 
began to thicken. After some parleying, the 


‘maiden changed her love, and agreed to wed the 


third sweetheart, appointing a night for him to 
come and take her away. Now it so hap- 
pened that the night appointed was the same 
on which the fair deceiver had promised to 
reward the gallantry of the tailor—and both 
parties, each aceompanied by a body of friends, 
met,to their utter astonishment, on the same 
errand, in the small public-house, facing Loch 
Farraline, which is kept by sonsy Widow Fra- 
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ser. How the rival suitors and their separate 
‘tails’? were now to act, was rather a puzzling 
question, which it required sundry gills ané half 
mutchkins to digest, but at length, instead of 
proceeding to hostilities, or adopting the Bo- 
naparte system of tactics, by storming the centre 
and carrying off the prize by a vigorous coup 
de main, both of the belligerents resolved to go 
peaceable to the house and trust to Providence 
forthe result. On arriving at the dwelling, their 
friends remained outside, while the principals 
entered the cot, big with hope and fear. Only 
a few minutes, however, elapsed, ere the wily 
damsel contrived to slip out, giving the sign to 
the young farmer, who instantly joined the fu- 
gitive out of doors, and renewed his vows of 
everlasting love and attachment! Things had 
now come to a pretty pass with the tailor and 
the first sweetheart. The former wisely deter- 
mined on neutrality, and as he had been so open- 
ly jilted, he thought it best to *‘jouk and let the 
jaup gae owr.”” But not so the elderly wooer. 
On being informed of this double perjury, he 
was in a towering passion, and vowing that he 
would make the lass abide by her contract; he 
went to the house, attended by his friends, all 
armed with sticks and bludgeons. The girl had 
returned to her father’s roof, and, to settle 
quietly the matter, which was now beginning to 
make a noise over the country side, it was re- 
solved to leave it to the fair one’s arbitration. 
In a moment the fickle bride sprang forward and 
claimed the young farmer, who saluted her with 
an emphasis that resounded like the erack of a 
cadger’s whip. The downcast discomfited 
suitor left the house, threatening law and pro- 
secution, while the predestined bridegreom re- 
mained with his rustic coquette, anticipating in 
hope the nuptials which it was agreed to cele- 
brate early next week.—Inverness Courier. 
—_—<— 


Crerton Devits.—1. The devil Oddy, a very 
fierce and cruel devil, who has the power of 
transforming himself into three different shapes, 
is thus described:—His dress is formed of twen- 
ty-eight cobra-capellas, which are twisting in 
graceful coils round his body. His eyes are blue. 
His body is ofa gold colour. His face is dread- 
ful. His mouth is vast, with a snake betwixt 
his teeth. His head-dress is composed of twen- 
ty heads of cobra-capellas. He is mounted on a 
horse, and holds a pot of fire. 

2. The great black devil, who is a foreign 
demon, is made of mud, with a cap on his head, 
four hands, holding two swords, a shield, anda 
pointed iron. Four buffaloes surround him, and 
on his head, breast, and belly, are sixteen heads 
of tigers. A cobra-capella twines round his 
waist, and another tops his crown. 

3. The devil of the victim, who haunts the 
sea and places where there is plenty of water, 
has a long black face, like that of a man, rub- 
bed with oil and blood. His teeth project be- 
yond his lips; his chin glistens; it is as long as @ 
rock. He always rides on a cat. 

4, The devil, called Maraka, has a blue body 
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with a broad face the colour of a parrot: two 
cobra-capellas are curled on the forehead, both 
sides of which are red. His head is decorated 
with cobra-capellas and three devils’ images. 
He holdsthe hoods of two cobra-capellas in 
each hand. He carries an iron rod, and makes 
a furious deafening noise, being always intoxi- 
cated with fermented liquor. 

5. The devil of death is very terrific. He has 
three eyes, one placed vertically in a line with 
the nose. His mouth extends from ear to ear, 
and is furnished with grinning teeth, sharp as 
glass, and two monstrous tusks. He has four 
hands, in one of which he holds the dart of 
death. His body is rubbed with red sandal; and 
he wears a kind of breast-plate, which is an 
appalling Medusa-like face. 

A multitude of other distinguished devils are 
equal objects of adoration, or of precaution, 
such as the great grave yard devil, who has the 
head of a wolf, can grasp an elephant with his 
hand, and stands on a rock eating men’s flesh; 
the black female devil, who dwells under the 
rocks and stones of the Black Sea; the sanguin- 
ary or blood thirsty devil, who sports in pools of 
blood, and is approached by making incisions 
in the body of the votary, &c. 

The customary offerings to these beings con- 
sist of flowers, sweetmeats, sugar, meat, fried 
fish, boiled rice, colored or kneaded with blood, 
odoriferous woods, mustard, cow butter, pan- 
cakes, betel leaf, &c. They are presented to 
the devils with dancing and reverences; the devil 
priest is called capooa, whence the demonolatry 
of Ceylon is termed capoaism.—[From an arti- 
cle entitled ‘* Cingalese Poetry and Demonolo- 
gy,’’ in the Asiatic Journal.] 

a oan 
From the Preface to Scott’s Novels, 
DUNCAN AND MACBETH. 

Duncan sueceeded to Kenneth II. in 1033; he 
reigned only six years. Macbeth, his near rela- 
tion, also a grand-child of Malcom II. though by 
the mother’s side, was stirred up by ambition to 
contest the throne with the possessor. The lady 
of Macbeth, also, whose real name was Graoch, 
had deadly injuries to avenge on the reigning 
prince. She was the grand-daughter of Ken- 
neth I. killed in 10038, fighting against Malcolm 
If.; and other causes for revenge animated the 
mind of her, who has been since painted as the 
sternest of women. ‘The old annalists add some 
instigations of a supernatural kind to the influ- 
ence of a vindictive woman over an ambitious 
husband. Three women, of more than human 
stature and beauty, appeared to Macbeth in a 
vision, and hailed him sucessively by the names 
of thane of Cromarty, thane of Moray, which 
the king afterwards bestowed on him, and king 
of Scots, which inspired him with the seductive 
hopes so well expressed in the drama. Mac- 
beth broke no law of hospitality in his attempt 
on Duncan’s life. He attacked and slew the 
king at a place called Bothgowan, or the 
Smith’s House, near Elgin, in 1039, and not, as 
has been supposed, in the castle of Inverness. The 
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act was bloody, as was the custom of the times; 
but, in very truth, the claim of Macbeth to the 
throne, according to’the rule of Scottish succes- 
sion, was better than that of Duncan. Asa 
king, the tyrant so much exclaimed against was, 
in reality, firm, just and equitable. Apprehen- 
sion of a party which Malcolm, the eldes: soh of 
the slaughtered Duncan, had set on foot in North- 
umberland, and still maintained in Seotland, 
seems, in process of time, to have soured the 
temper of Macbeth, and rendered him formida- 
ble to his nobility. Against Macduff, in particu- 
lar, the Maormor of Fife, he had uttered some 
threats which oecasioned him to fly from the 
court of Scotland. Urged by his new counsellor, 
Siward, the Danish earl of Northumberland 
invaded Scotland in the year 1054, displaying 
his banner in behalf of the banished Malcolm. 
Macbeth engaged them in the neighbourhood of 
his celebrated castle of Dunsinnane. He was 
defeated, but escaped from the battle, and was 
slait at Lumphananan in 1056. Very slight 
observation will enable us to recollect how much 
this simple statement differs from that of the 
drama, though the plot of the latter is 
consistent enough with inaccurate historians 
from whom Shakspeare drew his materials. 
it might be added, that early authorities shew 
us no such persons as Bango and his son 
Fleance, nor have we reason to think that the 
latter ever fled further from Macbeth than 
across the flat scene, according to the stage 
direction. Neither were Banquo or his son ances- 
tors of the house of Stuart. All these things 
are now known; but the mind dwells pertina- 
ciously on the impression made by the imposi- 
tions of genius. While the works of Shakspeare 
are read, and the English language subsists, 
History may say what she will; but the general 
reader will only recollect Macbeth as a sacrile- 
gious usurper, and Richard as a deformed mur- 
derer.* 


* Macbeth, we believe, visited Rome, and was held 
to be one of the wisest and most accomplished princes 
of his age, 

ae 


THe Emperor NICHOLAS AND HIs GUARD. 

The following cireumstance, which took place 
before the illness of the Emprror, is calcula- 
ted to give rise to the most curious reflections 
upon the strange mixture of political despotism 
and military independence which exist in Russia 
and from which such serious consequences have 
already arisen. It will be recollected that the 
Emperor, on his return from Warsaw to St. 
Petersburgh, passed by Toulogzin, where the 
regiments of the Guards which were in the cam- 
paign of 1828 were cantoned. The Grand Duke 
ConsTANTINE and MicHAELaccompanied the 
Emperor, who, on his arrival at Toulogzin, 
had the intention of reviewing the regiments.— 
By amistake of the Colonel of one of these 
corps, some disorder took place in the execution 
of the evolutions which were directed by the 
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the imperial Guard; the latter, on perceiving the 
mistake, rode towards the Colonel, and after a 
slight reprimand for his awkwardness, he gave 
him a pull of the ear, as if by joke. The officer, 
second in command, having remarked this cir- 
cumstance, and taking it up as a grave insult to 
the whole corps in the person of the Colonel, 
immediately ordered the whole of the regiment 
to ground their arms. A scene then took place 
which might have compromised the throne of 
the Emperor, and perhaps have affected his 
life, or that of his brothers. Nicuoxias, who 
had been witness to what had taken place along 
the line of his troops, then approached and or- 
dered the two regiments drawn up in line by the 
side of that which had grounded arms, to make 
it prisoner, in order that it might undergo the 
chastisement which it merited by an act which 
bore all the symptoms of a mutiny. But the 
Colonels of those regiments, proud of the title of 
pretorians, far from blindly obeying this order, 
as military discipline required, refused, hi a:bly 
representing that they did not believe that their 
brave companions in arms had rendered them- 
selves guilty of an offence deserving of such se- 
vere punishment. The Emperor did not know 
how to act under these difficult circumstances, 
as a rash resolution might have been attended 
with the most disastrous results. Nothing, 
therefore, was done, and the EMPEROR set out 
for St. Petersburgh. The Grand Duke MicuaEL 
remained at Toulogzin, and ConsTaNnrTiINE, 
who had made the most violent remonstrances, 
but whom the Emperor suspected to have taken 
an indirect part in causing the excitement, re- 
ceived an order to travel for some time in Ger- 
many. [The above is contained ina letter from 
Warsaw, dated Dec. 5.]—Court Juurnal. 


——— 


Timbuctoo—Rene Cuillie’s Travels. 
Extracted from the Foreign Literary Gazette. 
We have the good fortune in our first number to 
give extracts from Caillie’s Travels to Timbuc- 
too—a very interesting work, as yet unpublished 
either in the original French or in the English 
translation, and begin with the following ac- 
count of some strange customs, &c. 
Remarkable Sect.—‘ Amongst the tribes on 
the banks of the Rio Nunez there is a secret so- 
ciety, not unlike that of the Freemasons. It has 
a head, who is called the Simo. He makes 
laws, and they are executed under his authority. 
This Simo lives in the woods, and is never seen 
by the uninitiated. He is attended by pupils, who 
are partly initiated in the mysteries. Sometimes 
he assumes the form of a pelican, sometimes he 
is wrapt up in the skins of wild beasts, and 
sometimes covered from head to foot with leaves, 
which conceal his real shape. Novices may be 
initiated at several different times of the year. 
The families in several different villages, who 
wish to have their children admitted, collect all 
the boys between the ages of 12 and 14, and 
send for the Simo. He comes to the place in 
disguise, to circumcise the children, none but 





candidates being present at the operation. The 
eeremony is accompanied by a great feast, at the 
expense of the parents, who contribute accord- 
ing to their respective means. The feast lasts 
sometimes for several days. After it is over, the 
Simo withdraws to the woods, and takes with 
him the boys who have been initiated; from this 
time forward they have no farther communica- 
tion with their relatives. ‘They lead a pleasant 
idle life; provisions are bestowed upon them in 
abundance, and they dwell in huts made of the 
branches of trees, with no other clothing than 
a few palm leaves skilfully arranged, from the 
loins half way down the thighs, the head and 
the rest of the body being quite naked. I have 


often seen them go by with two calabashes of. 


palm-wine slung at the two ends of a stick, 
which they carried on their shoulder. They 
walk at a prodigious rate, and seem afraid of 
being seen. When the Simo or his disciples 
meet a stranger in the wood, they ask him for 
the watch word of the order, if the answer is 
correct, the stranger is admitted amongst them; 
if not, the master and his pupils, all armed with 
sticks and rods, attack him, and after beating 
him severely, exact a high ransom. If an uncir- 
cumcised boy falls into their hands, they circurm- 
cise him, and keep him for the purpose of initiat- 
ing him. ‘They have no mercy on women, 
whom they beat most cruelly, and, as I have 
been to!d, they are sometimes barbarous enough 
to kill them. The young persons thus initiated 
lead this idle and vagabond life for seven or 
eight years; this period it is said, is necessary 
for their instruction. When the parents are de- 
sirous of getting them back from the woods, 
they collect all the pagnes they can, and make 
with them a fine girdle, which they adorn with 
copper bells, and send it to their children, with 
a present of tobacco and rum for the master. 
It is only at such times that the son shows him- 
self in public. The eve of the festival is cele- 
brated in the woods, near the spot where he 1s 
to make his appearance, and he gives notice by 
his loud shouts that he means to be visible. 
Without this notice no person excepting the 
initiated durst look at him, for they are foolish 
enough to think it unlucky, and if they were to 
be taken ill after it, they would not fail to 
ascribe it to the unfortunate glance. On the 
festival day, the Simo again announces his ap- 
proach by frightful howlings, which are imitated 
by his pupils with cows’ horns. They are all 
armed with whips, in token of their authority. 
‘Those who have been formerly initiated, and re- 
side in the neighboring villages, collect and join 
in the rejoicings. They dress themselves in their 
best apparel, and, preceded by the music of the 
country, march at the head of the troops. After 
having complimented the Simo, they make him 
a little present, and conduct him in triumph to 
the village with the sound of the tomtom. 
Those who are present accompany the music 
with their monotonous singing, and fire off guns. 
The women also assemble, singing, and bearing 
each a calabash of rice, which they fling at the 
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Simo, by way of offering, amid dances and 
shouts of joy. These festivals are usually very 
gay: much palm-wine and rum are drank, sheep 
and oxen are killed, and there is great feasting, 
which lasts several days. When all this rejoic- 
ing is over, the children whose parents cannot 
afford to make presents to the Simo, return with 
him into the woods, and continue the same 
course of life for seven or eight years longer. 
When they are old enough to be serviceable, how- 
ever, they are allowed to help their parents, at 
the approach of the rainy season, to work in the 
fields; after which they return to the woods, 
and the master employs them in cultivating his 
land. When the initiated return to their fami- 
lies, they set up before their doors a tree, or 
merely a stake, at the end of which is sus- 
pended a small piece of stuff, most commonly 
white. The tree or stake, whichever it may 
happen to be, is a gift from the master, in re- 
turn for the handsome present which he has re- 
ceived. They give the name of Simo to this 
tree or stake, and it becomes their tutelar deity ; 
they respect and fear it so much, that to pre- 
vent any one from going to a particular spot, it. 
is only necessary to set up a Simo before it 
They also swear by it, and believe that a false 
oath would draw upon them the vengeance of 
the mysterious demon; they are even afraid of 
lying, lest they should provoke its interference. 
If any thing is owing to them, or if any one has 
taken from them some article which they can- 
not recover, they piously address their prayers 
to this bit of wood, and offer it a sacrifice of 
rice, honey, or palm-wine, firing off a gun at its 
foot. This is a species of complaint which they 
make to the Simo to petition for redress. From 
this time if any of the debtor’s family should 
fall sick, it is ascribed to the agency of the Simo; 
the relations in a fright hasten to discharge the 
debt, to return what has been stolen, orto make 
reparation if any insult has beenoffered. They 
believe in sorcery and witch-craft; whoever is 
suspected of sorcery is forthwith delivered to the 
Simo, who acts aschief magistrate. The accus- 
ed is questioned, and if he confesses, he is con- 
demned to pay a fine; if, on the other hand, he 
maintains his innocence, he is compelled to drink 
a liquor made of the bark of a tree which gives 
to water a beautiful red color. Both are obliged 
to swallow the same medicine, or rather poi- 
son; they must drink it fasting and entirely nak- 
ed, except that the accused is allowed the dis- 
tinction of a white pagne which he wraps 
round his loins. The liquor is poured into a 
small calabash, and the accuser and the accus- 
ed are forced to take an equal quantity, until, 
unable to swallow more, they expel it or die. 
If the poison is expelled by vomiting, the accus- 
ed is innocent, and then he has aright to repara- 
tion; if it passes downwards he is deemed not 
absolutely innocent; and if it should not pass at 
all at the time, he is judged to be guilty. I 
have been assured that few of these wretched 
creatures survive this ordeal; they are compel- 
led to drink so large a dose of the poison that 
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they die almost immediately. If, however, 
the family of the accused consent to pay an in- 
demnity, the unhappy patient is excused from 
drinking any more liquor; he is then put into a 
bath of tepid water, and by the application of 
both feet to the abdomen they make him cast 
up the poison which he has swallowed. This 
cruel ordeal is employed for all sorte of crimes. 
The consequence is, that though it may some- 
times lead to the confession of crimes, it also 
induces the innocent to acknowledge them- 
selves guilty rather than submit to it, It is not 
lawful either to quarrel or fight near the places 
which are inhabited by the mystical magis- 
trate. When war is to be carried on in the 
neighborhood, notice is given to the Simo and 
his retinue to retire. If two adversaries were 
to fight while he was near, they would be forced 
immediately to make him a present, a8 a repa- 
ration for having disturbed him; if they were to 
omit this, they would fancy that some great ca- 
lamity was continually impending over them. 
When they carry their gift to the Simo, they are 
obliged to turn their backs to him and put their 
hands over their eyes; he receives the offering, 
pronounces a long prayer, and picks up a little 
earth, which he throws at them in token of ab- 
solution. After this ridiculous ceremony, the 
disturbers of the Simo’s peace return perfectly 
satisfied. During the few days that I was at 
Kakondy, I heard the Simo and his attendants 
howling horribly while dancing.’ 

His story of being an Arab of Alexandria 
Originally taken prisoner by the Christians and 
carried into captivity—of his escape, and being 
new returning to the place of his nativity and 
the religion of his fathers, passing current, (as 
indeed it deserved, from the cleverness of the 
invention )—Caille is treated with hospitality at 
Jenne, whence he embarked for Timbucto. Ot 
Jenne he tells us:— 

‘I paid a visit to the market; I was surprised 
at the number of the people I saw there. It 
is well supplied with all the necessaries of life, 
and is constantly crowded by a multitude of 
strangers, and the inhabitants of the neighbor- 
ing villages, who attend it to sell their produce, 
and to purchase salt and other commodities. 
There are several rows of dealers both male 
and female. Some erect little palisades of straw, 
to protect themselves from the excessive heat 
of the sun; over these they throw a pagne, and 
thus form a small hut. ‘Their goods are laid 
out in little baskets, placed on large round pan- 
niers. In going round the market, I observed 
some shops pretty well stocked with European 
commodities, which sell at a very high price. 
There was a great variety of cotton goods, 
printed muslins, calicoes, scarlet cloth, hard- 
ware, flints, &c. Nearly the whole of these ar- 
ticles appeared to be of English manufacture. 
I saw, however, some French muskets, which 
are much esteemed. Among the other articles 
on sale, were glass trinkets, false amber, false 
coral, sulphur in sticks, and gunpowder, which, 
I was informed, is manufactured in the country.’ 
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PREDICTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1830. 


The year 1830 will be a very eventful one—io 
every old maid who gets married. 

Throughout the whole course of the year, 
whenever the moon wanes the night will grow 
dark. 

Those who have debts to pay, and no cash, 
will lose their credit. 

It is probable that if there is no business do- 
ing, people will complain of hard times, but it is 
certain that those who hang themselves will es- 
cape starving to death. Any man who spends 
faster than he earns will not be richer at the end 
of the year than he was at the beginning, which 
is more certain still. He that bites off his own 
nose or turns politician, will act like a fool, and 
that is the most certain of all. 

If bishop sleeves go out of fashion there will 
be more elbow-room among the ladies. If 
toques follow, we may perhaps sce over their 
heads. Ifeither of them should be talked of, 
there will be much ado about nothing. 

Many aman will get rich this year—in a dream. 

The present session of Congress will be one 
of uncommon interest and importance. This 
cannot fail of being true, because it has been 
said every year regularly, ever since we have 
had a remembrance. 

If dandies wear their beards there will be less 
work for the barbers. He who wears musta- 
chios will have something to sneeze at. 

If the incumbent of a fat office should die, 
there will be a score of feet ready to step into 
one pair of shoes. If any old miser dies, it will 
occasion the shedding of many tears—that ‘‘live 
in an onion.”’ 

He who marries during this year will runa 
great risk—that is, if he does it in a hurry. He 
who steals 2 match will make tattlers gossip 
and get himself into a scrape. 

He that is pennyless this year will not grieve 
much at the fall of stocks. He who grows old 
without growing wise, will be a long time com- 
ing to years of discretion. He who wants to 
borrow money will know the value of it. He 
who laughs at his own dull jokes, or hunts for a 
cat with three legs, or becomes a candidate for 
office, will rival honest Dogberry, and be con- 
tent to ‘* write himself an ass.”’ 

There will be more books published this year 
than will find purchasers; more rhymes written 
than will find readers; and more bills made than 
will find payers. 

Whoever is in love this year will think his mis- 
tressan angel. Whoever gets married, will find 
out whether it be true. 

If any young lady should happen to blush, or 





haste a turkey this year, she will look red in the | 
jace. If she dreams of a young man three nights | 
in succession it will be a sign of something. If} 
she dreatn of him four times, or have the tooth | 
ache, it is ten to one that she is a long time get- | 
ting either of them out of her head. 

If*a man builds a house this year without | 
counting the cost, he will know more at the end 
of his undertaking than at the beginning, 
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If any one jumps overboard, without know- 
ing how to swim, it is two to one that he gets 
drowned. If any one lends an umbrella, it isten 
to one that he is obliged to go home in the rain 
for his pains. 

There will be a great noise about the country 
-—whenever it thunders; and a great dust will be 
kicked up—by coach horses—unless the roads 
are macadamised. 

Whoever runs in debt this year will be 
dunned. Whoever hires money out of the 
bank will be in no hurry to see the last day of 
srace. Whuvever is ‘out at the elbows will think 
ofa tailor. Whoever is high upon the score and 
low in the pocket, will think of the Deputy She- 
riff. 

Whoever makes the discovery that the world 


is given to lying, will do what Jack Falstaff has 


done before him. 

Many an old sinner will resolve to turn over a 
new leaf this year, but the new leaf will turn out 
a blank. Many a fond fool will jump into a 
honey pot—and find it mustard—without being 
able to say with the fly, *‘ I’m off.’ 

Many things will be wondered at this year, 
and turn out not to be miracles. Many a great 
man will tell a fine story to which Mr. Burchel! 
would have said * Fudge!’ 

Finally, we are of opinion that this will be a 
wonderful year—-just like all that have gone be- 
fore it. The world will go round and come 
back to the place from which it set out, and this 
will be the course of many a man who should 
be up and doing. There will be a great cry and 
little wool, as at a shearing of pigs. 


ee 


THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 


By Miss Agnes Strickland, Author of ** The Seven 
Ages of Woman,” §c, 

By the lengthened twilight hours, 
By the still and frequent showers, 
By the flow’ rets pale and faded, 

By the leaves with russet shaded, 
By the grey and clouded morn, 

By the drooping ears of corn, 
Ripened now, and earthward tending, 
As man when full of years is bending 
Towards his kindred dust, where he 
Lowly soon shall withering be ; 

By the silence of each grove, 

Vocal late with notes of love, 

$y the meadows overspread, 

With the spider’s wavy thread, 

By the soft and shadowy sky, 

By the thousand tears that lie 
Every weeping bough beneath, 
Summer! we perceive thy death, 
Summer! all thy charms ate past! 
Sunmmer! thou art waning fast! 
Scarcely one of all thy roses 

On thy faded brow reposes; 

Day by day more feebly shining, 
Sees thy glorious beams declining, 
Though the wan and sickly smile, 
Faintly lingers yet a while. 

Thrush and Nightingale have long 
Ceased to woo thee with their song 5 
Aad on every lonely height 
Swa'lows gather for their flight. 


Streains, that in their sparkling course 
Rippling flowed, are dark and hoarse ; 
While the gale’s inconstant tone, 
Sweening through the vallies lone, 
Sadly sighs, with lonely breath, 
Requiems for Summer’s death, 
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aT AL TES SPAT SE PE ASE 
WIT AND SENTIMENT. 

Unutuckxy Text.—Poor Dr. Sheridan, in an 
anguarded moment, but in as guiltless a spirit 
as characterized the Vicar of Wakefield, chose 
for his text, upon the anniversary of the succes- 
sion of the House of Hanover, “ Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof.’’? Although the ser- 
mon did not contain a single political allusion 
that could have caused uneasiness, or should 
have given offence, yet it was recorded in judg- 
ment against him, and obstructed his preferment 
ever after.—Southey’s Colloquies. 

THE FARMER AND THE BEGGAR. 

A strong, hearty, lazy fellow, who preferred 
begging for a precarious subsistence to working 
for a sure one, called at the house of a blunt 
Massachusetts farmer, and, in the usual language 
of his race, asked for ‘‘cold victuals and old 
clothes.’? ‘*You appear to be a stout, hearty 
looking man,’’ said the farmer; ‘‘what do you do 
for a living??? ‘*Why not much,”’ replied the 
fellow, ‘‘except travelling about from one place 
to another.’’ ‘*Travelling about, ha?’’ rejoined 
the farmer; ‘*can you travel pretty well?” <‘O 
yes,’’ returned the sturdy beggar, ‘‘I’m pretty 
goed at that.’ ‘‘Well then,’’ said the farmer, 
coolly opening the door, ‘‘let’s see you travel.’’ 














A SERIOUS QUESTION. 

The Salem Observer relates the substance of 
a conversation heard in Broad street, in Boston, 
by one of the visiters of the poor. In one cor- 
ner of a room, occupied by an Irish family there 
was an old straw bed, in which was alittle boy,, 
whom the mother was covering with some rags 
on the top of which she placed an old door.- 
‘‘Mother,’’ said the boy, ‘Show do poor folks 
make out this cold weather, who have no doors 
to lay om their bed?’’ 

Proor THAT A MAN IS DEAD,—A sub- 
scriber to one of the Eastern papers, a few 
years ago, being sadly in arrears for the same, 
promised the editor that if his life was spared 
to a certain day, he would without fail discharge 
his bill. The day passed and the bill was not 
paid, The natural conclusion therefore was, 
that the man was dead—absolutely defunct.— 
Proceeding on this conclusion, the editor, in 
the next paper, placed the name of the delin- 
quent under the obituary head, with the attend. 
ing circumstances of time and place. Pretty 
svon after this announcement, the subject of it 
appeared to the editor; not with the pale and 
ghastly countenance usually ascribed to appa- 
ritions—but with face as red as scarlet. Nei- 
ther did it, like other apparitions, wait to be 
first spoken to, but broke silence with—‘What 
the devil, sir, did you mean by publishing my 
death?? ‘Why, sir, the same that I mean when 


I publish the death of any other person, viz: to | 


let the world know that you were dead.’ ‘Well, 
but ’ll be e—s—d if I am dead!’ ‘Not dead! 
then it’s your own fault, for you told me you 
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would positively pay your bill by such a day, if 
you lived till that time. The day is passed, the 
bill is not paid, and you positively must be dead 
—for I will not believe you would forfeit your 
word; Ono.’ ‘Isee you have got around me— 
Mr. Editor—but say no more about it—here’s 
the money. And, harkee, you wag, just contra- 
dict my death next week, will you!’ ‘O cer- 
tainly, sir, just to please you—though upon my 
word, I can’t help thinking you died at the time 
specified, and that you have merely come back 
to pay this bill, on account of your friendship 
to me.’ 

The following may serve as a hint to those 
cozening politicians, who are so dreadfully in 
love with the ‘‘dear people, the sweet people, 
the charming people:’’— 

“How is all your family, John? How are 
Mrs. Clod and the little ones?”? said Mr. Quin- 
tam to a neighbour employed in mending the 
public road.—‘‘Pretty well, I thank you,’’ said 
John. “I am glad of it,’’ says the other; 
‘‘What news, John?’’—** Why, I guess we shall 
have an election pretty soon,’’ replied John, 
‘‘Wiy so?’’ ‘*‘Because you are so glad Mrs. 
Clod and the little ones are well,” answered the 
labourer, with a snrewd look that told the law. 
yer he had better be off. 








A French writer remarks that “the modest 
deportment of those who are truly wise, when 
contrasted with the assuming air of the young 
and ignorant, may be compared to the differeut 
appearance of wheat, which, while its ear is 
einpty, holds up its had proudly, but as soon as 
it is filled with grain, bends modestly down, and 
withdraws from observation.”’ 





A person visiting Luton copied the following singular 
inscriptien from a gravestone there:— 
Reader, ve left a world in which 
I had a world to do; 
Sweating and fretting to be rich, 
Just such a fuvol as you. 

Baron de Grimm shrewdly observes in a letter 
relating to the anxiety of d’Alembert to be buri- 
ed within the walls of the parish church, ‘It is 
very strange that these philosophers think it is 
so much pleasure to be in church after they are 
dead, and so much glory to be out of it when 
living.’ 


© 





It is formally announced in the Paris papers, 
as a German discovery, that onzons being plant- 
ed near rose-trees, give a most exquisite scent 
to the roses. We should presume that the onions 
would have the advantage, in the business of 
“stealing and giving odour,”’ and that to attempt 
to throw perfume on the rose, would be ‘ ‘wasteful 
and ridiculous excess."”> We may soon hear of 
the otto of onionssuperseding that of the muse’s 
favorite. 





ConuNpDRUM.—Why are people with white 
swellings on their knees, like the Hottentots? 
—Because their knee grows. 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA 


From the Medical Flora of the United "States. 


[COPY RIGHT SECURED.] 





CYPRIPEDIURI LUTEUM. 

ENGLISH NAME—Yellow Ladies’ Slipper. 

Vutear Names—Mocasin Flower, Yellows, Bleed- 
ing Heart, American Valerian, Yellow Umbil, Male 
Mervine, Noah’s Ark, &c. 

Genus CyrRirpeDIUM—Perigone symphogyne con- 
erete with the germen at the base, with five unequal se- 
pals or divisions, superior and often colored; the inner- 
most or labellum larger, different, ventricose, split.— 

Sentral pillar or gonophore bearing two Anthers and a 
terminal lobe. 

Species C. LUtTEUM—Stemileafy, leaves broad, often 
acute and pubescent, flowers with the labellum shorter 
tnan the other sepals, saccate and compressed, two inner 
sepals linear spiral and yery long, terminal central lobe 
deltoid nearly obtuse. 

Descrirtion—Roots perennial, with many long, 
thick, fleshy cylindrical and flexuose fibres, of a pale 
yellowish cast, diverging horizontally from the caudex. 
£ems one to five from the same caudex, simple, erect, 
often pubescent and angular, rising one or two feet, three 
to seven leaves, and one to three flowers. Leaves alter- 
nate, sessile, sheathing, ovate or oblong, acute pubescent 
or smooth, but always entire, and with many parallel 
nerves, green above, paler beneath. 

Flowers sessile, when more than one, each has a brac- 
teal leaf. Germen concrete or inferior, green, cylindri- 
eal, often curved. Perigone with five unequal and dif- 
ferent sepals, called petals by the Linnean Botanists: 
two are external oblong or lanceolate, acute, longer than 
the iabellum and green; two are internal, longer, nar- 
rower, spirally contorted and green: the fifth or inner- 


j 
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most and lower, called Labellum, is totally different from 
the others, shorter but larger, yellow with or without 
red spots, hollow like a bag, convex beneath, rounded 
in front, split above with inflexed margins. Style and 
stamina concrete in the centre, above the german, form- 


_ing a central pillar, flattened above into an oblong deltoid 


lobe, supposed to be the stigma by some Botanists, and 
bearing before two anthers, lodged in separate cells.— 
The fruit is an oblong capsul, with one cell, three 
valves, and a multitude of minute seeds, as in all the 
Orchideous tribe. 

Histrory—The natural order of the Orchideous, to 
which this plant belongs, is a very striking and peculiar 
tribe of Monocotyle vegetables, which even Linnzus 
considered as natural, and put in his class Gynandria 
and order Diandria, although most of them are truly 
monandrous, He called their perogone a corolla, be- 
cause often colored, and deemed the labellum a nectary, 
while it is evidently a part of the perigone or sexual co- 
vering. The generic name of Cypripedium, means 
Venus’ Shoe; it is a splendid genus, containing several 
beautiful American and Asiatic species. 

This plant blossoms in May and June; it is much va- 
lued in gardens for its beauty and singularity, but it is 
difficult to cultivate—it will seldom grow from seeds; 
the roots must be taken up with earth round them, and 
transplanted in a congenial, rich, light soil. For medi- 
cal use, they must be collected in the fall, or early in the 
spring, carefully dried and reduced to powder. 

LocaLity—Found all over the United States, from 
New England to Louisiana; but very rare in some 
places, while it is common in the hills and swamps of 
New York, the Highlands, Green and Catskill Moun- 
tains, and also in the glades and prairies of the Western 
States. 

QuaLiries—The roots are the only medical parts; 
they have a pungent, mucilaginous taste, and a pecu- 
liar smell, somewhat nauseous. ‘They contain extrac- 
tive gum, fecula, and perbaps a small portion of essential 
oil. 

PROPERTIES—It is with some satisfaction that I am 
enabled to introduce, for the first time, this beautiful ge- 
nus into our Materia Medica: all the species are equally 
medical; they haye been long known to the Indians, 
who called them Mocasin flower, and were used by the 
Empirics of New England. 

They are sedative, nervine, antispasmodic, &e.; and 
the best American substitute for Valerian in almost al! 
cases. They produce beneficial effects in all nervous 
diseases and hysterical affections, by allaying pain, 
quieting the nerves and promoting sleep. ‘They are also 
used in hemicrania, epilepsy, tremors, nervous fevers, 
&e. They are preferable to opium in many cases, hav- 
ing no baneful or narcotic eects. ‘The dose is a tea- 
spoonful of the powder, diluted in sugar water, or any 
other convenient form. As in Valerian, the nervine 
power is increased by combination with mild tonics.— 
The powder alone has been used; but an extract might 
be also efficient, unless the active principle is very vo- 
latile. 

It is well known that the roots of all the tubercalar 
Orchideous, afford the officinal Salep, which is so high- 
ly esteemed in Asia as aphrodisiac, nutritive and pecto- 
ral. The roots of many species of Orchis could afford 
it in America. The Cypripedium having long fleshy 
roots, appear to afford a diflerent kind of substance, by 
their efficiency as equivalents to Valerian and Opium. 

All the bulbs of our tucercular Orchidous are more 
or less like Salep, Aphrodisiac and Uterine. But one 
of them, the Aplectrum hycmale, (called formerly 
Cymbidium and Corallorhiza by other Botanists, ) com- 
monly known by the vulgar name of Adam and Eve, 
furnishes a kind of Glue, and has active properties. A 
species of the same genus Aplectrum lutescens, which 
grows in the Western States, is said to be a powerful 
Uterine, employed by the Indian wemen to procure 
abortion, 
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LADY SWEET THIS 1S THE HOUR, 
a Berewarye, 


POETRY BY L. E. L. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY LEOPOLD MEIGNEN, 


PUPIL OF THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIO OF PARIS. 


Amoroso. 


—4-# 
wah: 






La-dy sweet, this is the hour, Time’s loveli-est to 





me, For now my _ lute may breathe of love, and _ it may 


F geDOR Be. 


, ae 


breathe, and it may breathe of 








thee. All 
Patten. 





day Isought some trace of thine, But 


never, but never likeness 
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“ Mind, mind alone, (bear witness earth and heaven,) 
The living fountains in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime: here hand in hand, 

Sit paramount the graces: here enthron’d, 

Celestial Venus, with divinest airs, 

Invites the soul to never fading joy.”’ 








A FRAGMENT. 
Dread is upon that cursed barque, 
As on its way it speeds 
O’er ocean’s wave, for on its decks, 
Its lifeless master bleeds— 


Reckless alike of Fame and Fate, 
His life was one of shame ; 

Now briny wave is for his corse, 
Oblivion for his name. 


*T was then, when she, his early love, 
His only hope, betrayerl, 

Love’s happy dreams and youth’s proud hopes 
And rainbow prospects fled—~ 


In silence, left he that false one, 
To vengeance vowed his breath, 
And blood and flame was in his path, 
And horror in his death.— 


Hist ! see ye not those gloomy forms ! 
The dead swings 0’er the wave— 

One moment yet—what splash was that—- 
Oh God! in mercy save !— 


See! hissing foam comes o’er the wretch ! 
Are there no tears for him? 

Can tears prooure his corse a shroud ? 
His soul, a requiem ? 


O’er him shall ocean madly roar, 
But him it ne’er can rouse; 

Man’s treachery now, can never reach 
His gloomy charnel house.— 


Bleak sighing winds shall o’er him sweep, 
And hymn his only dirge, 
Bat their loud rage can ne’er disturb 


His rest beneath the surge— T. M.H. 





FRAGMENT. 


She lay upon the bed of death— 

Her struggling, short, convulsive breath 
Betray’d the fatal truth—and there, 
Wrapt up in anguish and despair, 

The mournful mother stood—her eye 
Was moisien’d by no tear—no sigh 

Was heard to heave from her sad breast— 
But hers was grief that knows no rest— 
A silent, secret, torturing grief, 

That looks not beyond the earth for relief-~ 
That rends the quiv’ring, sinking heart, 
And never, never will depart. 

She gazed upon her only child, 

In speechless soraow-—wretehed, wild, — 
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fier love, her joy, her early care, 
Her only hope was center’d there. 
Beneath her gentle ’tendance rear’d, 
And, day by day, the more endear’d 
To her glad heart—as pure in mind 
As the fair form wherein it lay enshrin’d, 
Her daughter bloom’d—the pledge of changeless love, 
The holy gift sent from above, 
To be her stay and solace here, 
To wipe away each falling tear, 
The pangs of mis’ry to assuage, 
And cheer her last declining age. 
But, her career was too, too brief— 
O, who can tell that mother’s grief, 
When she beheld, for the last time, 
In all the glow of youthful prime, 
Her only child ?—In beauty bright, 
Ere yet sin’s deadly, with’ring blight, 
With gradual steps, had stol’n now 
O’er that unspotted, lovely brow, 
Long, long might she have lived and moved-—~ 
Admired by all-—by all beloved-— 
The flow’r of heav’nly purity— 
The luring charm of every eye— 
But Fate had mark’d her early doom—— 
The brilliant hue---the rosy-bloom 
Of youth was soon to pass away, 
And only yield a ling’ring ray 

To gild the silent tomb. 

LOVE AND HOPE. 

I saw Grizzilda smile in tears, 

Her bosom heav’d with sighing— 
Sweetsmiles, which beauty only wears, 
And sighs, but not with boding fears, 

And tears uncaused by crying. 


CARLOS, 


I kissed the smiling tears away, 
And soon dispell’d her weeping— 

I told my love in language gay ; 

My offered hand in hers I lay, 
And lull’d her sighs a-sleeping. 


And now, the sighs and tears are gone, 
And smiles alone remaining— 

Grizzilda’s fate ancl mine are one; 

And ere the wedding day had come, 
We both had ceas’d complaining. 


Such happiness reserved for man, 
Makes woman’s heart a yewell— 
And he who dare defer the plan ; 
Or thwart the impulse if he can, 
Must be to woman cruel. 
FAITH. 
There is—that when the soul is tried, 
And various counter ills betide, 

That tend to lead astray; 

There is—a something whispers stfll, 
Fear not, no sorrow boding ill, 

Shall drive thy hopes away! 
There is—within the hyman mind, 
A spirit ever good and kind, 

Which points the unerring road; 
That baflles all external things, 

And moves, at will, the secret springs 

Which tead the soul to Gad! 


There is—when fortune sternly frowns, 
That all our enemies confounds, 

And calins the troubled breast— 
"Tis fuith that lifts our hopes on high, 
And bids us live, or bids uséilie, 

And leave to heaven the rest), 














HUMAN NATURE. 
Say what is man?—a paradox, 
A worm, a god, a thing, 
A symbol of Pandora’s box, 
A beggar and a king. 


A contradiction——envy, arf, 
Revenge and hate and love, 

Dwell in that little world, his heart, 
Yet all is full of Jove. 


pa tila 


Would you the rich man’s purse invade, 
His favours win fourfold, 

Then be you in no need of aid, 
Be you as rich in gold. 


The rich shun penury’s cheerless door, 
As penury were a witch; 

The poor divide but with the poor, 
The rich give to the rich. 


I saw a man with fortune bless’d, 
‘And he had many a friend 

That every day his pride address’d 
Full fearful to offend. 





They vow’d eternal friendship, love 
Forever, as then warm, 

Which naught on earth should ever move 
Iu sunshine or in storm. 





TILE FEMICIDE. 


“* Sisters! weave the web of death 
Sisters! cease, the work is done.” 
The Fatal Sisters. 

q The picture I have endeavoured to draw in the 
following stanzas is from life. ‘The incidents are li- 
teraily true. Though the general reader may dis- 
cover in the * Femicide” some analogy, in cireum- 
stance, to that humbling picture of human depravity, 
‘The confessions of an Unexecuted Femicide,” an 


extract from which may be found in the 11th No. of 


the Casket for 1827, yet it is not the same, nor are 
they like, save in the catastrophe of female error. 
There is an agony of soul, 
A sickening pang that few can bear; 
And o’er the spirit wildly roll 
The scathing billows of despair, 
When in the bosora we can trace 
A love we dare not own—which space 
Nor time nor worlds can e’er efface, 
Or quench the flame so strongly fed— 
‘The love for one we cannot wed, 


‘The moon is forth, and in a bow’r 
Of jessamine and myrtle twin’d, 
Fair Delia waits the promis’d hour 
Of Oro’s coming ; there reclin’d, 
With fever’d hope and anxious fear, 
She marks the slow recede of day, 
As one by one now melt away 
Sol’s brightest hues, and nature’s tear 
Hangs glistening on the rose-bud near. 


* Ife comes, he comes! I saw him then, 
In yonder widening, darken’d glen ; 

He comes, he comes! QO, I rejoice 

That Lagain may hear his voice ; 

He comes, he comes! vain heart be still, 
Nor by thy warmth bring deeper ill.” 
In Delia’s bower, as Oro now, 

With evil heart and darkened brow ; 

Yet little weens the maid caressed, 

Hf{ow soon her soul must join the biest. 
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As Oro taiks of love the while, 

She little marks his bosom’s guile ; 
But thinks, as well the maiden may, 
Whose life has been a holy-day, 

That she shall hail to-morrow’s dawn, 
On shady wood and flowery lawn, 
With thoughtas free and bosom mild, 
As she was wont when but a child. 


To-morrow, yet in heaven attends 
To learn of Him whose will is fate, 

What errand unto earth he sends, 
That fallen clime of souls ingrate. 


Yet, when it comes, like yesterday, 
That herald to eternity, 

It soon will pass away, away, 
O’erfraught with human misery. 


Upon to-morrow fancy dwells, 
And pictures bliss in gaudy hue ; 
And hope with all her airy spells, 
Would us persuade the picture’s true. 


But, O! could all the human race, 
In truth, their future morrows see, 
They would but hate this idle chase 
Of evanescent vanity. 
SONG. 
The wretch who toils beneath the line 
To catch the diamond’s sparkling ray, 
May bear that bright gem from the mine 
That frees him to the upper day. 
His head is crown’d, 
With garlands round, 
Soft music wakes its melody— 
’?Mid tears he smiles, 
Forgets his toils, 
And lives redeemed from slavery. 
But me, no ray of hope attends 
To light the abyss of dark despair; 
The jewel that my fate unbends, 
Lies hid in deeper darkness there ! 
Nor wealth, nor fame, 
Nor honour’d name, 
My radiant morn of manhood greet ,— 
The slave of love, 
Love’s slave I rove, 
And sigh, unchain’d, at beauty’s feet. 
E. A. McL. 


STANZAS. 
There is a spot, far, far beyond 
This transitory scene, 
Where all is glorious, bright and elear, 
And tranquilly serene ; 
Where stainless souls, immortal, free, 
Shall wander thro’ eternity. 


And, in that ever-blest abode, 
Love, passionless and pure, 
And Beauty, with her seraph-smile, 
For ever shall endure. 
There, calm Content, with placid ray, 
Shall gild the sunny hours, 
While Happiness shall deck fair Virtue’s brow, 
With a bright wreath of fadeless flow’rs. 


And O! how cheering is the thought, 
That on yon lovely shore, 
The hearts that Death had sever’d here, 
Again in union shall adore—— 
Again shall be wafted on Love’s gentle wing, 
And bloom in the smiles of a Heavenly spring. 


CARLOS. 
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TO LOVE. 
Hence, babbling ideot. hence! 
False, fleeting, phantom of unreal joy! 
Genius of sighs and sad complaints, 
And lover’s tears; — 
Hence, to rade barbarians fly, 
And there apply 
Thy magic terrors—witching fears— 
Bleeding vows that hope endears— 
And promises of air: 
Go, faithless boy, 
Bid callous bosoms feel thy smart; 
And melt with tenderest sighs the flinty heart!— 
Yes,—revel there, 
Till all confess thy power, and own thine art! 


Yet, hast thou joys, bright youth! 
And not alone 
Thy subtle poison works its secret charm!— 
But lull'd in luring sweets that fears disarm, 
Tempt with enticing bliss each amorous one; 
Till fierce desires that nought can soothe, 
Wrap in enkindling flames, and madd’ning burn! 


For thee the poet wakes th’ enrapturing lyre, 
And breathes in wildest melody the song;— 
Or nobler deeds the ravished chords inspire, 
And in impassion’d strains his glowing accents fire! 
For thee—for thee 
Old chivalry 
Starts from Oblivion; and in Memory’s eye 
The belted Knight 
And crested warrior, throng 
Once more the pathway to a deathless fame; 
And cas’d in greaves and armour bright, 
That, like opposing suns, seem guis’d for fight, 
Each peerless fair proclaim. 


For thee, the youth resigns 
All other pleasures of the passing hour;— 
And age—its visionary pow’r:— 
And I, even I—can claim 
Some portion of thy name! 
Alas! a vot’ry at thy sovereign shrine! 


Yes, I have known thee in thy softest form;— 
I’ve woo’d thee in the smiles of spring— 
In summer’s whispering breath, so warm— 
And Autumn’s sweets, luxuriant, did thee bring: 
E’en winter’s blast, 
As scowlingly it hurries pust, 
Doth to my listening ear thy praises sing! 


But [ have known thee ina fonder light— 
I’ve felt the glow 
Of feeling, and of passion too;— 
All the soft thrillings of thy rich delight, 
- Like shadows softly stealing 
Around the verge of moon-lit tow’r, 
Entwine around each blissful hour;— 
But they have fled,—revealing 
Griefs thy bliss had hid before— 
Sorrows, oh! how keen y known: 
Yes, thou hast school’d my heart to pour 
Its offerings at Affliction’s throne! 
To meditate in silence—submissive—and alone! 


Away then, Traitor, flee! 
Woman’s siren witchery: 
Whispering songs of sweetest bliss, 
And with a Judas kiss 
Betraying still to deeper wretchedness— 
Fancy’s offspring——folly nurs’d— 
Foul deceiver—Beauty’s dream— 
How innocent thy baby face doth seem? 
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How guiltless that sweet look of thine? 
But ah! thy visions of delight 
Mock but with fading hopes the eager grasp; 
And ere the longing soul can clasp, 
Like spirit accurst, 
Or unshriv’d ghost from Stygian cell 
At morning’s rosy birth of light, 
They fade to tenfold darkness—deeper night!— 
Away, thy talismanic spell 
May not enshrine, 
In fresher woe, this bleeding heart of mine!— 


SENEX. 





‘6 Julia, it was very thoughtless for him to come in 
a gig to bid me farewell—with such a skittish horse, 
too!” 


He’s gone without a tear or sigh, 
He did not bend his knee at 5 arting; 

He might have knelt, and swore he’d die, 
Although he thought the horse was starting. 


He’s gone—and not one sad farewell 

Burst from his lips—and trembled wildly; 
And why? I’m sure I cannot tell— 

I bade him go, ’tis true—but mildly! 


He might have stay’d to press my hand, 
Although that odious horse was prancing; 
Dear Julia, were his eyes not bland? 
Had not he a sweet foot for dancing? 


I’in sure he might have come last night— 
I wonder if he went this morning? 
Dear Julia, were his teeth not white? 
Oh, bless me, how my cheeks are burning. 


Dear Julia, did he not look pale? 
Perhaps he’s ill—perhaps—oh, no; 
?T was only in that silly reel 
His eyes were bent on Laura so. 


I think Iam not very well— 

O, dear me, what a horrid pillow: 
Hark, Julia—was not that our bell? 

Oh no—he’s gone—the cruel fellow. 


But prythe, should he chance to come, 
Don’t tell him how I’ve wept or scolded; 
Fell him this book has kept me home— 
hope he’Ill find the leaves I’ve folded. 


Oh! but I'm very sure he’s gone— 

I dream’d last night—oh, poor dear fellow; 
1 wonder if he’ll be the Ton? 

Do let’s go ask a Fortune-Teller. 


Come Julia, dearest, pray make haste 
I ish he had not brought his gig here: 
When last we waltz’d he clasp’d my waist; 
I wonder if that’s in the figure? 


How can you keep me waiting so; 

Those plaguy puffs, how long they hinder— 
You’ll be an hour before you go— 

How oft I’ve seen him pass this window. 


His voice was very, very sweet; 
Methinks I still can hear him singing— 
I’m sure I heard the sound of feet; 
Oh heavens! how the bell is ringing. MARY. 





THE DEATH OF A YOUNG FRIEND. 


O! there was one, who died in life’s young mor?, 
Even in its brightest moments. Many hearts 
Had twined with her’s in happy intercourse, 
And loved her well. The meny clouds of woe 





‘That gather round the latter hours of life, 
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Had scarce begun to brighten on her view, 

Ere she was called away. And there were some, 
Who thought it hard that she should die so soon ; 
That one so loved, whose prospects were so bright, 
Should die, while there were thousands left behind, 
Who had enjoyed the loveliness of life, 

And now were tasting even its bitter dregs— 

Whom it wouid scarcely cost a pang to die. 

But such were not her thoughts. She calmly bowed 
Beneath the stroke of death, nor even wished 

That stroke delayed... Heaven ope’d its golden gates 
In glory on her vision, and she seemed 

To hear a vuice of mercy call her hence. 


And so she died, and shed not even a tear, 
Save those of penitence and humble joy. 
In such a death there was a warning voice 
‘To those who saw her. Andthe thought would press 
With solemn interest upon their hearts, 
That should they thus be called to pass away, 
Even in the bloom of life, they could not all 
Die so as she had died. ARCOLO. 
MY NATAL DAY. 
My natal day! my natal day ! 
What phantoms crowd my troubled brain; 
What visions of the dreary past: 
And joys, and griefs,—a ghostly train— 
Like mists upon the mountain’s brow, 
Come o’er my trembling soul and whisper, thou 
Art here, my natal day! 


My natal day! my natal day! 
How well thou tell’st of seasons gone! 
Hopes, how vanished! yet—how gay ! 
And fading sisters, one by one, 
That, wrapt in Time’s oblivious tomb, 
Have wing’d their trackless flight, and bid thee come 
To me, my natal day! 


My natal day! my natal day! 

How have thy kindred’s promise fled! 
Sweet dreams, and soft imaginings, 

And pleasant voices from the shade:— 
How have they pass’d away !—shalt thou 
Fade thus so quick, and be as faithless too ? 

Alas! my natal day! 


It grieves me when I think to find 
‘The bonds of fond remembrance broken : 
Friends held dear, and kindred kind, 
Whose words were once affection’s token, 
Whelm’d in oblivion’s dim-lit sea ! 
Or, silently neglectful, turn away 
From thee, my natal day! 


But oh! thou canst not use me so! 
My heart is not so cold and sear 
lt cannot feel—it cannot shrink 
Beneath thy withering stroke—the tear 
That, dew-like, steals unnotic’d down, 
Might burst the too-full heart, to tumuit swoln 
By thee, my natal day! 


Mv natal day! my natal day ! 

Once I had joy’d in thy embrace :— 
Like shadows ’neath the moon that play, 
_And sigh whene’er she hide her face ; 
So had I look’d to hear thy voice :— 

But now, Oh no! I eannot now rejoice 
In thee, my natal day! 


A something. seems to shroud my brow ; 
And dreams of strange and hidden things 

Come flitting o’er my vision dim, 

Luke spirits on their airy wings, 
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And breathe, like autumn leaves, around 
A sweetly sad, and yet, a mournful sound 
Of Death, my natal day! 


They tell me that the hour is nigh 

When thou and all thy kin, shall cease : 
When hope, and fear, and grief, and joy, 

And all that mars the soul’s sweet peace, 
Friendship alone with treasured tears shall lave, 
Whilst thou and I shall sleep, unruffled in the grave. 


SENEX. 


THE VIRGIN’S GRAVE. 
Nought could be heard, save the whippoorwill’s cry; 
The deep shades of night were gathering fast, ; 
Yet I saw by the moon’s gentle light, I was nigh, 
To the spot, which to mem’ry recalled the past. 
”T was but a simple and newly raised mound, 
By poverty’s hand, reared up in the wild, 

here heart-broken friends had collected around, 

To bury the form of misfortune’s child. 
No tablet of stone or monument proud, 
Was raised o’er the sod of the virgin’s graye, 
No epitaph spoke in such language loud, 
As graces the marbled tomb of the brave. 
Too oft is it thus, with virtue and worth; 
In life,—’tis despised, unnoticed, neglected; 
In death—its clay tenement placed in the earth 
As unfit for the world, and therefore rejected. 
But Laura! thy worth shall not be neglected, 
I will try if I can thy epitaph write; 
And in the dark wild, shall a tomb be erected, 
Which will the kind pity of strangers invite. 





ENIGMA. 
There’s a solemn sound, and it comes 
Like the voice of evening o’er a weary earth ; 
And its tones are as those whose birth 
Are of the silent tombs. 


It is borne on the west wind’s sigh 
In dying cadences, that, quivering, glide 
Like moonbeams on the sombre side 
Of some dark forest nigh. 


It speaketh, be hush’d! * I am he 
To whom the whirlwind, in his march of death, 
Kneeleth obsequious, for my breath 

Could bid his triumphs stay ! 


** Tam he, whom the suflen roar 
Of mighty billows, when a frowning sky 
Chafed and affrighted, kissed the angry sea, 
Hath humbly knelt before. 


“Tam he, whom the flashing sword, 
When the crash of helmets and the clanging spear 
Bespoke the battling tempest near, 

Own’d as its haughty lord. 


* And yet I am no victor! but my brow 
Hath been to the pride of many a chaplet heir ; 
I was—I am not! yet shall any dare 

To call me powerless? No! 


‘¢ I have gazed with a tearless cheek 
On the sick one’s pallet, and a mother’s ery 
Wail’d o’er her offspring’s dying agony—— 

But I laugh’d, for I call’d it weak! 

‘¢T have been with the guilty soul! 
In its midnight moments—and when o’er it Fear 
Conjur’d its phantoms, and Despair 

In burning torrents stole. 


«* And yet thou hast known me, when 
Thou wert all smiles, and, haply, when all seorn; 
At eve I’ve met thee, and at morn, ; 
At prayer and in Bin. 
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«¢ And mine were the quiet hours, 
The sunny, smiling visits, when the heart 
Seem’d in its joyous lightness, part 

Of the laugh of the sun-born flow’rs. 


¢¢ And the spring’s young hopes, too, were mine! 
The summer’s ripeness, and the gladdening sound 
Of many voices breathing round 

Their music so divine. 


*¢ And autumn’s glory, with its fall 
Of solemn rustling leaves, its gay attire— 
And Winter, hoary monarch of the year— 
All! I have known them all! 


« Aye, I have known them all! but who 
Now marks me—once the high and mighty? None! 
Where is my glory, grandeur? Gone 

With the twilight’s faded hue! 


«¢ I, whom once earth and sea and sky, 
And all their tributary septs, obeyed—- 
What am I now? How fallen! made 
A jest! a mockery !”’ 
It has ceased, that voice, its plaint— 
And the rush of the wind that goes moaning by, 
Hath borne on its wings far off, with a sigh, 
That spirit’s sad ostent. SENEX. 
THE TWO MIGHTY. 
Written on the Death of Adams and Jefferson. 
FORTUNATE AMBO.—Virg. 
From tower to tower, over all the land, 
The evening bell is tolling, 
The halfmast flag is heavily fanned, 
And the muffled drum is rolling. 


Hark! the minute gun speaks loud and free, 
And then rests awhile from its caling ; 
Whatever tells of mortality 
Is always sad and appalling. 


But this is more than a common knell, 

And should make us more solemn hearted, 
For its deep and sullen warnings tell, 

Of a mighty twain departed. 


Our Eagle wheels from the South to the North, 
And sorrowing droops his pinion, 

For the sagest soul of our own has gone forth, 
And the pride of “the Ancient Dominion.” 


Yes, he,—the illustrious spirit—who first 
Uplifted the torch to the Nations, 

And avowed that the chain of the tyrant was burst 
In the proudest of Declarations. 


Praise to them both, for their counsel and zeal, 
In the perilous {ime of terror, 

When one might have ruined the common weal 
By a single unguarded error. 


Late lost and deplored, they have gone to their rest, 
To enjoy their well earned wages, 

With the kindred host of the wisest and best 
Of the old Legislators and Sages. 


Ten lustres had passed since the very day 
When our pile of state was founded ;— 

And they breathed their exulting spirits away, 
With their grateful sons surrounded, 


From the thraldom of care they yearned to be free, 
For they felt that this life was a burden;— 

They sprang from a temporal jubilee, 
To reap their immortal guerdon. ‘ 


This sign of a Providential hand, 








Their dying thoughts recurred to theic home, 
Fo the scenes of their early devotion;— ‘ 
And they perished with glory,—they died ove come 
By the strength of their own emotion. 


Like the setting sun, they sunk to sleep, 
Its splendour suspends our sorrow, 

But the dews of a long dark night will weep, 
For the dawn of as bright a morrow. 

Companions in youth, they together begun 
Their career so high and prided, 

Their course was alike, and their end as one, 
And in death they were not divided. 


Oh! who dare deny, that has heard of our land, 
Whether friends to Columbia or foemen, 


Or refuse to repeat the omen. 
EASTERLING. 
THE WINTER NIGHT. 
List to the fierce uproar and wild commotion 
Of the howling winds without! while wrapt in 
Clouds and darkness now, the whirling tempest 
tages with resistless fury round, and ; 
Black-winged glooms involve creation’s face. In 
One continued flow the snowy show’r descends, 
And spreads its drifted flakes, high tow’ring, o’er 
The cheerless waste. Where, ’mid the horrors of 
A night like this, shall the wan, pallid wretch, 
Whom poverty hath doom’d to brave the piercing 
Wintry blast--the wrath of th’ unpitying storm; 
Where shall the suff’ring child of misery find 
Repose for his unshelter’d head? and where, 
Driven out to roam in gloomy loneliness, 
O’er earth’s wide stage, shall pining, haggard want, 
Find a lean morsel for his famish’d lips? 
Oh ye, who, blest with all the world can give, 
In tranquil happiness. float down the clear 
Unruffled stream of life, who ne’er have known 
Misfo: tune’s piteous load, ner tasted misery’s 
Bitter draught—pause for a while, and think of 
Those poor, shiv’ring, noiseless ones, whose earthly 
Pilgrimage is joyless, unendear’d——who 
Meet with nought but scorn from high, unbending « 
Pride, and toil along their way without one 
Friend to cheer—and when pale, sorrowing distress 
Implores, extend the hand of meck and heav’nly 
Charity—afford relief to drooping, 
Helpless age, and cause the dim and sunken eye 
Of grief to brighten up with joy then will you 
Bear thro’ life, the poor man’s heartfelt thanks, and 
The blessings of your God. CARLOS. 
DEATH. 
Ah! who can tell how solemn ’tis to urge 
Our onward footsteps through the vale of death; 
To try the realms that lie beyond the verge 
Of that dark stream, whence nota whispered breat 
Returns to tell of aught that spirits find, 
When they have left the scenes of time behind ; 
Vainly the wild delusive dreams of time 
May flutter round the spirit ia that hour : 
They cannot wash away a single crime, 
They cannot dissipate the clouds that lower 
So often o’er ihe tomb, nor shed one ray 
Around the disembodied spirit’s way. 
Oh! vain is every hope but hope in heaven, 
To soothe the parting spirit. Nought avail, 
When the last feeble eords of life are riven, 
All earthly consolations. Thro’ the yale 
That separates éternity from time, 
Ye, ye alone éan guide us, Faith and Hope sublime 
ARCOLO, 
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